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David Roberts 


JEREMY BENTHAM 


AND THE VICTORIAN ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


n 1830 Jeremy Bentham published the first volume of his Constitu- 
tional Code. Two years later, with the monumental Code nearly 
completed, he died. In 1841 his friend John Bowring, using in places 
the author’s rough notes, published it in its entirety. The world thus 
received from a philosopher already famous for his radical attacks on 
institutions a complete constitution suitable for any country and for all 
time. Its massive detail, dealing with every facet of government, was 
exactingly subordinated to universally valid, rational, and efficient 
principles. Manhood suffrage, the secret ballot, and a single chamber 
legislature would insure a true democracy; trained judges, simple rules 
of evidence, and a codified law would guarantee justice; and thirteen 
ministries supervising locally elected authorities would secure clean 
towns, free public education, effective police, good roads, and efficient 
poor relief. The government would so regulate society that man’s own 
self-interest would promote the greatest happiness. 

The Code, for its time, was radical and impertinent. It asked the 
aristocracy to forego power; it recommended the reconstruction of 
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England’s sacred legal system; and, in an age when local government 
formed the palladium of English liberties and the small central govern- 
ment consisted mainly of customs officials and excise men chosen by 
favoritism, it asked for a large central administration staffed by paid 
and trained experts chosen by examination. Thirteen ministers were to 
preside over an extensive central bureaucracy. There were to be min- 
isters of Education, Health, and Indigence, all at the time unknown to 
England's constitution. And stranger yet were the Ministries of Pre- 
ventive Service, Elections, and Legislation. The other Ministries listed, 
those of Trade, Interior, Domain, Foreign Affairs, Finance, Army, and 
Navy, already had their counterparts in the English government; but 
the Ministries under the Code were to enjoy considerably more power 
than the traditional departments which constituted the English govern- 
ment. The Minister of Interior, for example, was to regulate all modes of 
transportation and the Minister of Trade was to collect and publish 
statistics on every aspect of the economy. The Code gave all thirteen 
Ministers ample powers. They could inspect, advise, and dismiss local 
officials, they could issue rules and regulations, hold inquiries, and 
publish reports, and they could formulate policies. At the apex of a 
uniform and symmetrical bureaucracy, they were to supervise the dis- 
trict-elected “headmen” and the district schools and health authorities; 
and they were to require that mines and factories be kept healthy.' 
Bentham wished this administrative state to be active and use- 
ful, but not despotic. He had the radical’s fear of government, which he 
said was “taken in itself one vast evil,” yet he saw at every turn its use- 
fulness in ordering social affairs (Works, IX, 24). To square the circle, 
to reconcile individual liberty and collective welfare, he contrived a 
system of checks and balances. He hoped that an elected sovereign 
legislature would keep check on ambitious ministers, that a Public 
Opinion Tribunal would publicize their misgovernment, and that a 
just appreciation of the virtues of laissez-faire capitalism would pre- 
vent any undue meddling in the economy. A balance between local and 
central government and a belief in laissez faire were two major themes 
of this administrative state, while the main technique for reconciling 
freedom with an efficient and active government was the principle of 
inspection. By inspection of school boards, poor law authorities, prisons, 
and asylums, central bureaus could insure local efficiency without de- 


1 John Bowring, ed., The Complete Works of Jeremy Bentham (London, 1843), IX, 98- 
118, 303, 428-454, 512-525, 612-614; hereafter referred to as Works. 
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_ stroying local autonomy. The problem which filled de Tocqueville with 
forebodings and bothered John Stuart Mill, the encroachments of a 
centralized state, was for Bentham dispelled by the principle of central 
inspection.? The great end fer which this administrative structure was 
fashioned was of course the greatest happiness to the greatest number, 
a condition which Bentham hoped to achieve by the government's in- 
suring the rights of property and the liberty of the individual while 
at the same time it guaranteed to all equal rights and promoted for all 
an abundance of wealth —all noble aims, though not without serious 
contradictions (Works, IX, 11-22). In the Constitutional Code, how- 
ever, Bentham felt that he had resolved these contradictions, and had 
offered the English people a neat and comprehensive blueprint for an 
administrative state that was both efficient and benevolent. 

Nothing differed more from that blueprint than England’s pub- 
lic administration in 1833. It was not orderly, it was not planned, it 
was not centralized, it was not efficient, and it did little for the well- 
being of the citizens. The Home Office employed only thirty persons 
and the Board of Trade but twenty.* The central government did 
nothing about education, health, and poor relief. In the countryside 
15,000 parishes administered in a haphazard fashion poor relief, high- 
ways, and police; and in the growing towns a medley of magistrates, 
councils, and statutory authorities ruled as they wished, tolerating 
filthy streets and wretched prisons. Neither local nor central govern- 
ment concerned themselves with the widespread ignorance of urban 
workers, nor with the exploitation of child labor in textile mills. 

By the 1850's the scene had altered. A series of momentous so- 
cial reforms had brought about an administrative revolution. In 1834 
Parliament established the Poor Law Commission, in 1839 the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Privy Council, and in 1848 a Board of Health, 
each with a staff of professional servants who were to inspect local 
authorities. Here were Bentham’s Ministries of Indigence, Education, 
and Health. In 1833, 1895, and 1842 Parliament attached to the Home 
Office inspectors of factories, prisons, and mines. In 1841 it set up a 
Railway Board and in 1845 it made the Metropolitan Lunacy Commis- 
sioners a national agency. In 1850 it created a Merchant Marine De- 
partment and in 1853 a Charity Commission and a Department of 


2 John Stuart Mill, Autobiography (New York, 1924), pp. 134-136. See also Mill’s essay 
on Bentham, in Mill on Bentham and Coleridge, ed. F. R. Leavis (Lendon, 1950). 


8 Parliamentary Papers of Great Britain, 1833, XXIII, “Finance and Accounts,” pp. 439 
and 46s. 
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Science and Art. Each of these twelve new central departments had 
inspectors with powers to carry out the increased functions recom- 
mended in the Constitutional Code. Bentham’s blueprint for an ad- 
ministrative state had been translated, albeit very roughly, into the 
reality of the mid-Victorian administrative state. 


THE OBVIOUS SIMILARITIES between Bentham’s Code and the mid-Vic- 
torian administrative state suggests a possible causal relation. That 
some of the leading architects of that state were disciples of Bentham 
makes the suggestion even more appealing, and raises at once an in- 
teresting problem in intellectual and administrative history. How im- 
portant were the ideas of Bentham in fashioning the Victorian 
administrative state? What influence did this retiring, eccentric phi- 
losopher have upon the history of his time? A. V. Dicey, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, B. L. Hutchins, Elie Halévy, and Samuel Finer, with 
varying emphasis, consider his influence on the growth of English 
government to have been of profound importance.* The distinguished 
eaaomic historian, Sir John Clapham, wrote that the nineteenth- 
" aury inspectorates rested “on foundations laid for them by Jeremy 
-ntham,” and the late J. Bartlett Brebner, in his revisionist article, 
“Laissez Faire and State Intervention in Nineteenth Century Britain,” 
argued that the Victorian administrative state conformed to the Con- 
stitutional Code, that Bentham’s secretary, Edwin Chadwick, was “the 
architect of most of [that] state intervention,” and that even the aris- 
tocracy in imposing “intervention on nearly every economic activity . . . 
practically always [kept] as close as possible to Bentham’s model of 
artificial identification of interests by central authority and local in- 
spection.” The belief that Bentham’s ideas have had a striking effect on 
nineteenth-century governmental changes is one of wide currency. 
Even G. M. Trevelyan gives it his blessing. “It would be difficult to 
find,” he writes, “a better instance of that favourite maxim of our grand- 
fathers’ that the pen is mightier than the sword than the effect upon 
British Institutions of the uneventful life of Jeremy Bentham.”® 


4 A. V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England (London, 1905), pp. 305-309; Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, English Poor Law History, Part II (London, 1929), I, 26-32; 
B. L. Hutchins, The Public Health Agitation (London, 1929), p. 140; Elie Halévy, 
The History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1950), III, 98- 
129; Samuel Finer, The Life and Times of Edwin Chadwick (London, 1952), pp. 12- 
37 and 74-75. 

5 Sir John Clapham, “Work and Wages,” Early Victorian England (G. M. Young, ed., 
London, 1934), I, 46-47; J. Bartlett Brebner, “Laissez Faire and State Intervention 
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His life at Queen Square was indeed uneventful, but the disciples 
who visited there were men of energy and action. Edwin Chadwick, 
his private secretary in his last years, and Southwood Smith, one of his 
most intimate friends, both sat on the Factory Commission of 1833, and 
both, along with their friend Dr. James Kay (the future Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth), were destined for bureaucratic positions of great in- 
fluence.* James Mill, Bentham’s closest friend, gathered around himself 
and his son a group of young intellectuals who called themselves Util- 
itarians. The most important of these were John and Edward Romilly, 
George Grote, Charles Buller, Arthur Roebuck, and Sir William Moles- 
worth, all of whom sat in the reformed House of Commons. Other 
friends of Bentham in the Commons were Joseph Hume, Henry War- 
burton, and Edward Strutt. Albany Fonblanque, John Black, and John 
Bowring, all admirers of Bentham, edited, respectively, the Examiner, 
the Morning Chronicle, and the Westminster Review, and many of the 
writers for the Edinburgh Review, the Globe, and the Scotsman, looked 
favorably on the ideas of England’s celebrated philosopher.’ 

His influence even penetrated into the House of Lords, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, and into the salons of Whig peers. Lord Brougham 
argued the cause of public education in the House of Lords and Nas- 
sau Senior and Charles Austin lectured to young Oxonians and Canta- 
brigians on political economy and law reform. Charles Austin took 
the same ideas to Bowood in rural Wiltshire, where the first Marquis 
of Lansdowne had entertained Bentham and where his son, the third 
Marquis, once heard Austin and Lord Macaulay engage in an eight- 
hour intellectual joust.* Holland House, too, occasionally heard Philo- 
sophical Radicals Geclaim with a Benthamite vigor against Tory institu- 
tions. A Whig might be offended by such arid expressions as the 
“aptitude maximization principle,” or the “elicitive, statistic, inspective, 
melioration suggestive, and locative functions” of central ministers, but 
he could applaud the noble and reasonable rules for politics and ethics 
laid down in Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation and could readily comprehend the principle of the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number. Even the witty Canon of St. Paul's, 


in Nineteenth Century Britain,” Journal of Economic History, VIII (1948), Supplement, 
59-73; G. M. Trevelyan, Britain in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1937), p. 181. 

6 Mrs. C. L. Lewes, Dr. Southwood Smith, A Retrospect (London, 1889), pp. 20-47; 
Frank Smith, Life of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth (London, 1923), pp. 26-27. 

7 Leslie Stephen, Utilitarianism (London, 1950), II, 28-32, III, 26-30; Mill, Autobi- 
ography, p. 136. 

8 Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (London, 1901), pp. 56-57. 
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Sydney Smith, confessed he had read all of Bentham, and the Irish 
radical Daniel O’Connell boasted he was a disciple (Works, X, 560, 
597). The Chadwicks and Austins, the Sydney Smiths and Lord 
Broughams, constituted, to be sure, only a small minority of English 
society. The great bulk of the governing class thought Bentham’s ideas 
crotchety and subversive. But the Benthamites possessed ability, pur- 
pose, and a creed. Through them Bentham had his greatest influence. 
They alone could be expected to read the laborious, detailed, rigorous 
schemes of the Constitutional Code. “He acted upon the destinies of his 
race,” claimed Bulwer-Lytton in 1832, “by influencing the thoughts of 
the minute fraction who think.”® Bulwer-Lytton, as did Trevelyan a 
century later, estimated highly the power of ideas in shaping history. 

Such generalizations, seductively attractive to intellectual his- 
torians and political philosophers, are illuminating but dangerous, and 
always difficult to prove. Connections between the ideas of one man 
and political action inevitably are involved and elusive; yet they must be 
closely examined if the history of an age is to be understood. Did Ben- 
tham’s ideas define the Victorian administrative state? 


THE ANSWER TO THAT QUESTION can best be found by looking at Ben- 
tham’s particular influence on Parliamentary legislation in the 1830's and 
1840's. Did his idea of central inspection, for example, define, as B. L. 
Hutchins asserts, the Factory Act of 1833? There is some evidence to 
suggest that it did. Both Edwin Chadwick and Southwood Smith (along 
with Thomas Tooke) sat on the government’s Factory Commission of 
1833. They wrote the Commission’s report and helped prepare the bill 
which would exclude from textile factories all children below nine years 
of age, and would limit to eight hours the labor of those between nine 
and thirteen.’° Central inspectors were to enforce the act and factory 
owners were to provide the children with two hours of schooling. The 
clauses which provided for central inspection and factory schools gave 
the act a Benthamite stamp. But the Benthamites on the Commission 
did not initiate the reforms nor did they give them their final form. 
These reforms had their origin in the agitation of Evangelicals and 
Tories like Lord Ashley and Richard Oastler, to whom Benthamism 
was an anathema. And it was the unphilosophical Whig, Lord Althorp, 


® Bulwer-Lytton, England and the English (London, 1833), II, 108. 


10 Edwin Chadwick Manuscripts, University College, London, Chadwick to Normanby, 
12 May 1841. 
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who insisted that the bill prohibit young perme and women from work- 
ing over twelve hours," a provision which —.adwick called pernicious. 
He considered any regulation of adult women an uncalled-for inter- 
ference with capital. Because the Whigs included this pernicious clause 
and because they dropped the effective education clause, Chadwick 
disclaimed any responsibility for the act.!? 

Nor, for that matter, is there any suggestion found anywhere 
in the Constitutional Code that the government should regulate hours 
of labor. Bentham’s faith in laissez faire ran deep. He wished the govern- 
ment to regulate many things, but the economy was not one of them; 
he wished inspectors to guarantee that factories were sanitary, but not 
that working hours be limited. Though inclining towards collectivism 
on social questions, in economic matters he remained an individualist. 
In the bulky reports of the assistant factory commissioners in 1833 there 
is no reference to his Code. What these records do show is that the 
idea of central inspection was a commonplace and that the larger manu- 
facturers favored it in order to prevent isolated mills from working 
longer hours.'* Inspection of manufacturers was no new device in a 


country where hundreds.of excise men had long supervised the making 
of spirits, glass, and paper.'* 


THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT OF 1834 appears at first glance to 
have been more completely colored by Benthamism than the Factory 
Act. Chadwick’s influence was again apparent to everyone. Along with 
Nassau Senior, the head of the Commission to inquire into the poor 
laws, he wrote the famous report calling for a centralized poor law 
administration. Following these recommendations Parliament passed 
an act establishing a central board of three commissioners to formulate 
policy, and nine assistant commissioners to inspect and supervise locally 
elected boards of guardians. The inspectors were to insure, through 
a strict policy, that relief to the poor was much less attractive than the 
lot of the common laborer.'® Some of the principal features of this act, 
such as those providing for central control, inspection, and local paid 
officials, can be found in the Code, while Bentham in his Pauper Man- 


11 Cecil oom Richard Oastler, Tory Radical (New York, 1946), pp. 100-177 and 
245-246. 

12 Chadwick MSS, memo on central administration, c. 1841, and Chadwick to Russell, 
10 July 1838. 

18 Parliamentary Papers, 1833, XX, “Factory Report,” p. 68. 

14 Parliamentary Papers, 1834, XXIV, “Seventh Excise Report,” pp. 110-113. 

15 Finer, Chadwick, pp. 39-50. 
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agement Scheme urged that workhouses be established and relief 
strictly apportioned (Works, IX, 441; XVIII, 961 ff.). Out of mere de- 
fault the refashioning of England’s poor law had fallen to Benthamites. 
Tory and Whig leaders had despaired of any solution to the chaos of 
badly administered parish relief.1* They feared that revolutionary 
measure of centralization which alone could bring order out of chaos, 
yet they had no alternative suggestion. In a spirit of resignation they 
turned the problem over to Nassau Senior’s Commission. Senior himself, 
in 1831, had hoped that the county J.P.’s could solve the problem, and 
Bentham much earlier had placed his hopes in a private joint stock 
company.’ It was Edwin Chadwick who had the audacity to make a 
complete break with the past and who called for an effective centraliza- 
tion of poor relief. He was the one person able to grapple with the welter 
of inefficient local authorities and construct an efficient measure of con- 
trol over them. He collected more evidence than any other Commis- 
sioner, wrote more reports, and recommended more reforms. He helped 
the Cabinet draw up the Poor Law Amendment Bill, briefed M.P.’s on 
its merits, and wrote in the Globe defending it.’* When Tories and 
Whigs proved unable to construct a workable solution, his industry 
and genius brought England its first revolutionary measure of ad- 
ministrative centralization. 

Chadwick’s influence was profound on the growth of the central 
government. But were his reforms inspired by Bentham? This is a 
question that raises one of the most difficult problems facing anyone 
who attempts to assess the role of ideas in determining political action. 
What influence arises from personal relations, relations that appear so 
intangible to the historian? Chadwick himself, after admitting that in 
fields which he had not investigated he owed a great debt to Bentham, 
wrote quite explicitly, “My own responsible measures have in- 
variably been the result of my own independent labour.” John Stuart 
Mill was so impressed by that “independent labour” that he called 
Chadwick “one of the organizing and contriving minds of the age.” 
Chadwick, before he was Bentham’s secretary, had written articles on 


16 Add. MSS, 40447, Peel Papers (British Museum), Graham to Peel, 9 Jan. 1840; 
T. C. Hansard, ed., The Parliamentary Debates of Great Britain (henceforth cited as 
Hansard), 1828, XVIII, 1544, and 1830, XXIII, 534. 


17 Chadwick MSS, Senior’s memo to Lord Brougham, Jan. 1833; Bentham, Works, VIII, 
361. 


18 Chadwick MSS, letters of Chadwick to Lord Althorp in April 1838. 


19 Bentham MSS, University College, London, Box 155, p. 110, Chadwick to the President 
of the Law Amendment Society; Finer, Chadwick, p. 2. 
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life insurance, police, and French charities that demonstrated a zeal 
for social investigation, an empirical cast of mind, and a talent for 
administrative criticism.?® He applied these talents to the New Poor 
Law, a law which departs from several of Bentham’s most insistent 
strictures. A board of three commissioners and not one minister ad- 
ministered the law, though Bentham called all such boards screens for 
hiding waste and inefficiency. The new law had no sign of Bentham’s 
beloved “duty and interest junction principle,” whereby pauper labor 
would pay the costs of poor relief, and no sign of the panopticon, 
Bentham’s hexagonal structure suitable for prisons, asylums, or work- 
houses.” Furthermore, the chief principle of the Poor Law Report, the 
urging of a strict workhouse relief, was a common notion, stemming 
not so much from Bentham as from the severe doctrines of the econo- 
mists. In October 1832 even the Tory Quarterly Review argued for 
workhouses, and later astonished the editor of the Law Magazine by 
boasting that they had suggested the idea of a central authority super- 
vising poor relief.2? The plea for some central control (usually quite 
limited ) and for larger units of administration was in fact more than a 
century old. William Hay had suggested it in 1735, and other poor law 
reformers had written of its need.?* The New Poor Law reflected many 
commonly accepted notions just as it reflected some Benthamite sug- 
gestions; but its main themes and its general construction came from 
the mind of Edwin Chadwick. 

Parliament passed the bill by an overwhelming majority. It did 
not need the votes of the few Benthamites in the Commons. Nor were the 
country gentlemen and magistrates persuaded by Benthamite logic. 
There was no need for that. They were already prepared to support the 
bill from a desire to rid themselves of burdensome duties and rates. In 
order to secure lower poor rates they would accept that measure of 
centralization designed for them by Edwin Chadwick. The Poor Law 
Amendment Act thus had its origin in the conjunction of “one of the 
organizing and contriving minds of the age” with the economic interests 
and -administrative necessities of the time. 


20 Edwin Chadwick, “On the Means of Insurance,” Westminster Review, IX (1828), 
384-421; “On Preventive Police” and “Medical Charities in Review,” London Review, 
I (1830), 252-308 and 536-65. 

21 Works, VIII, 361 ff.; IV, 39-59, 6-7, and 214-219. 

22 Stephen, Utilitarianism, Il, 223; Quarterly Review, Oct. 1832, pp. 332-334, and Aug. 
1834, p. 233; Law Magazine, May 1835, p. 438. 

23 William Hay, “Remarks on the Laws Relating to the Poor,” Works (London, 1794), 
I, 78-91, 155, and 191; Patrick Colquhoun, The State of Indigence and the Situation 
of the Casual Poor (London, 1799). 
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THE PRIVY COUNCIL'S ORDER OF 1839 to establish a Committee on Educa- 
tion with inspectors of schools, was also penned by friends of Jeremy 
Bentham. The President of the Privy Council, the nominal author of the 
order, was the third Marquis of Lansdowne, and its real author was 
James Kay. Lansdowne’s father had been for many years Bentham’s 
patron. Bentham spent many enjoyable months at Bowood, and on his 
advice the future third Marquis was sent to Edinburgh rather than 
Oxford. In the 1830’s Benthamites still visited Bowood, and Lansdowne 
counted them among his friends. James Kay was also a friend of the 
Benthamites, especially of Edwin Chadwick, with whom he had much 
in common. Both came from Nonconformist manufacturing cities; 
both were energetic, dedicated, and sturdily independent; both reflected 
their middle-class origins. From their experience in Manchester and 
London they became aware of the need for the government to end 
both the profound ignorance of the working class and the unsanitary 
state of the industrial towns. Both men were attracted to Benthamism, 
but brought to their reading of Bentham social attitudes already 
formed. The education order which Kay helped Lansdowne draw up 
was quite simple: the government would establish a normal school and 
would aid and inspect church schools of all denominations. As simple 
and modest as this proposal seemed to the Whigs, to the Tories and 
Churchmen it was blasphemy. Their hostility forced the abandonment 
of the normal school, and threatened the whole measure itself. Lans- 
downe told Russell to hold firm even if beaten, because, he added, “we 
are so decidedly right.” The appropriation of £30,000 to carry out the 
order passed the Commons by two votes.”* It would not have passed 
but for the Benthamites in Parliament — for Grote, Buller, Hume, Moles- 
worth, and Roebuck. 

According to the same sort of calculation, however, it would not 
have passed except for the Irish members. Outraged Tory journals even 
ascribed the origins of the measure to “that junto of papists, infidels and 
radicals which forms the Irish Board of Education,” and blamed most 
of all John Wyse, the Irish M.P. who headed the Central Society for 
Education. Wyse could and did retort that the Tory Lord Stanley, the 


% DNB; Thomas Adkins, History of St. John College, Battersea (London, 1901), p. 27; 
Public Record Office, Russell MSS, 22/30/4, Lansdowne to Russell, 1839. 


2 Hansard, 1839, XLVIII, 793; Odo Russell, The Early Correspondence of ‘Lord John 
Russell (London, 1913), Il, 269; the Standard, 21 May 1839, citing the Morning 
Herald. 
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most hostile opponent of the new order and no Benthamite, had 
strengthened in 1831 the control of the Irish Board of Education over 
Irish schools.2® Wyse could also have added that it was the Tories in 
1824 who established that central Board, and gave it power to inspect 
schools, Central inspection of schools was in fact a commonplace notion; 
education reformers of all parties knew of its effectiveness on the Con- 
tinent, in Ireland, and in America; the British Society and the Church 
of England’s National Society had inspectors, and in arguing for school 
inspection Lansdowne cited their experiences. Not once did he cite 
Bentham’s Code.?" What persuaded the Commons to support the edu- 
cation order were the dangers of a badly educated working class ad- 
dicted to drink and crime. This problem, particularly acute in the new 
industrial towns, had to be answered. Yet the religious jealousies made 
its solution difficult. These prevented the creation of secular, local, 
rate-supported schools, while the poverty of church schools made 
purely voluntary schools inadequate. The only workable answer was to 
aid these voluntary schools and to inspect them in order to see that 
the aid was not misspent. In 1839 Parliament grudgingly accepted that 
compromise. It was a far cry from the local rate-supported schools of 
Bentham’s Code. 


CONDITIONS IN THE MANUFACTURING TOWNS demanded sanitary im- 
provements as insistently as they did educational reform. Open sewers, 
stagnant cesspools, impure water, refuse-littered streets, overcrowded, 
squalid tenements: all these brought disease and misery to the working 
classes, and a mortality rate in towns that was twice as great as in the 
countryside. To Edwin Chadwick, Southwood Smith, and James Kay, 
all employees of the Poor Law Commission and all Benthamites, these 
evils were intolerable and unnecessary. In their reports to the Poor Law 
Commission in 1838 and 1839 they exposed the unhealthy conditions 
of these towns and urged reforms. Chadwick’s graphic report of 1842 
made a deep impression on the governing class. The Bishop of London 
demanded reform, and many a member of Commons agreed.”* Sir 


26 Hansasd, 1839, XLVII, 530-531. 

2T Victor Cousin, Education in Holland (London, 1838); “The Education Bill,” Edin- 
burgh Review, Jan. 1838, 439-449; Rev. Thaddeus O’Malley, A Brief Sketch of the 
State of Popular Education in Holland, Prussia, Belgium and France (London, 1838); 
Henry Dunn, National Education (London, 1838), pp. 10-21; Hansard, 1839, XLVIII, 
1270. 

28 R. A. Lewis, Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Movement (London, 1952), pp. 
29-60; Parliamentary Papers, 1839, XX, appendices, and 1842, XXVI, “Sanitary 
Conditions of the Labouring Classes.” 
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Robert Peel, faced with these demands, postponed any drastic reform 
by appointing the Health of Towns Commission to investigate that 
which had already been investigated. The Commission included engi- 
neers and politicians, but no Benthamites. They corroborated Chad- 
wick’s report and recommended both central and local boards of 
health. These recommendations were incorporated into Lord Morpeth’s 
Public Health Act of 1848.2 Chadwick was a close friend of Lord Mor- 
peth and the acknowledged leader of the sanitary movement. He was 
close to government leaders and later became a member of the General 
Board of Health. The Hammonds in their Lord Shaftesbury thus con- 
cluded that the Public Health Act was Chadwick's act. But this was 
not Chadwick’s view of the situation. He met once with those who 
drew up the Bill. Thereafter he merely wrote notes expressing his 
vexation at being ignored. “I have never been able,” he told Lord 
Campbell, “to take any part in the framework or details of the bill since 
the first meeting at Lord Morpeth’s.” A timid Cabinet and a Parlia- 
ment fearful of centralization curtailed the Bill’s power so decisively 
that an exasperated Chadwick finally wrote, “the health bill which 
passed is a mere wreck of what was intended,” and he disclaimed, as he 
had on the Factory Act, any responsibility for the measure.*° The Act 
was not Chadwick’s, nor was it particularly Benthamite; rather it was a 
compromise between the demands of powerful local interests to be let 
alone and the insistence of Parliament that the intolerable conditions of 
the towns be remedied, even if it meant the creation of a central depart- 
ment. The idea of a central department was also no innovation. Charles 
Greville, no Benthamite, had headed a temporary Central Board in 
1830, and had sent medical inspectors to visit local authorities.*! By 
1848 the idea of central inspection was certainly no longer a novelty. 


THE SAME RESPONSE to pressing social evils led to other minor reforms — 
of prisons, insane asylums, private charities, railways, and merchant 
marine service — all of which added more central agencies to the grow- 
ing administrative state. The Prison Act of 1835, which provided for the 
central inspection of prisons, arose not from the ratiocinations of Ben- 


29 Parliamentary Papers, 1844, XXIV, “First Peport,” p. 1; and 1845, XXVI, “Second 
Report,” p. 269; Chadwick MSS, Chadwick to C. May, 20 July 1852: “the Public 
Health Act is mainly founded on the report signed by Sir W. Cubitt and drawn up by 
Robert Stephenson.” 

8© Chadwick MSS, Chadwick to Lord Campbell, 26 July 1848; John and Barbara Ham- 
mond, Lord Shaftesbury (London, 1923), p. 163. 

31 Public Record Office, P.R.O./P.C., I, 105. 
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thamites, but from the persuasions of the Evangelicals. They fought for 
and drew up the Prison Act of 1835. The Evangelicals were supported 
by some interested peers, such as the Duke of Richmond, who per- 
sonally investigated some of the grimmest of London prisons. The peers 
found that central inspection was a necessity. Many county magistrates, 
probably none of whom were learned in the Code, confessed to the 
Lords’ Select Committee on Prisons that only inspection could estab- 
lish a uniform discipline and end gross abuse. The Act which established 
such inspection owed its origins to a few peers and to the hard-working 
Evangelicals of the Prison Discipline Society.** There was no trace in 
the Act of Bentham’s panopticon scheme. Its chief feature, a great faith 
in separate confinement (which Bentham opposed), was copied from 
Philadelphia prisons. Chadwick, a severe critic of ad hoc reform, con- 
demned the Act as the improvisation of “a mere voluntary society.”** 
He would have had no better estimation of Lord Ashley’s Lunacy Act 
of 1845, for it too owed its origins to the humanitarian work of Evan- 
gelicals. The Lunacy Act, with its twenty-six Commissioners perform- 
ing different functions, was a cumbersome agency. Furthermore there 
was nothing symmetrical or uniform in the chaos of local asylums, pri- 
vate hospitals, and workhouses which that Commission supervised.** 
No Benthamite helped Ashley in fashioning this Lunacy Commission, 
and the Code says little about such problems, yet it was of such bricks 
that the Victorian administrative state was built. 

The Code did call for the inspection of all modes of transporta- 
tion, though it failed to mention the railway (Works, IX, 441). Neither 
Lord Seymour, the Whig author of the Railway Act of 1840 which 
established the Railway Board, nor Gladstone, the Tory author of the 
Act of 1842 extending the powers of the Board, frequented Utilitarian 
circles. And Henry Labouchere, who drew up and carried through 
Parliament an Act establishing a Merchant Marine Board, did not 
count himself an admirer of Bentham.*® The Code in fact specifically 


32 Parliamentary Papers, 1835, XI, “Select Committee on Prisons,” pp. 1-5, 16, 67, 129, 
177, and 290; T. F. Buxton, Memoirs (London, 1848), pp. 64-80; Rev. W. Clay, 
Memoirs of John Clay (London, 1861), pp. 80-170. 

33 Law Magazine, Aug. 1835, pp. 31-46; Chadwick MSS, memo on central administration, 
c. 1841. 

24 Kathleen Jones, Lunacy, Law and Conscience (London, 1945), pp. 170-195. 

35 DNB; Hansard, 1842, LXI, 165-170; Russell MSS, P.R.O. 30/22/7, Labouchere to 
Russell, Jan. 1848; Hansard, 1850, CXII, 111; Oliver MacDonagh, in “Delegated 
Legislation and Administrative’ Discretion in the 1850's” in Victorian Studies, II 
(1958), 29-44 shows in detail how the establishment and growth of the Emigration 
Commissioners occurred and how it reflected practical concerns. He makes no men- 
tion of Bentham’s ideas at work. 
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exempted merchant shipping from the regulations of the Ministry of 
Interior. It is of course very doubtful if Labouchere ever read the Code, 
or ever attended upon the sage of Queen Square. Like Lord Ashley, 
Lord Seymour, and Gladstone, Labouchere planned these reforms to 
meet the urgent problems of an industrial age, not to fulfill the ideals of 
a philosopher. Local government could not handle these new problems, 
and their neglect had permitted abuses to arise which the conscience of 
the Victorian governing class could not endure. The only means to 
remedy these abuses was to empower the central government to inter- 
vene. In this ad hoc manner, and not from reading the Constitutional 
Code, did Parliament lay the basis for the early Victorian administrative 
state. 


THE ABOVE SKETCH of the connections between the ideas of Jeremy 
Bentham and the creation of a more centralized administration in Eng- 
land raises doubts about the all-pervasive influence of his political 
philosophy. At first glance there appear many immediate and close ties 
between Bentham and administrative reform. Disciples of Bentham 
planned great measures of reform, his admirers defended them in the 
Commons, and Utilitarian journals espoused them in learned articles. 
Did not Bentham’s friend John Austin, in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review (Jan. 1847) entitled “Centralization,” argue frankly for a cen- 
tralized administration? Did not the Utilitarian Westminster Review 
argue frequently and at length for social, governmental, and legal re- 
forms?®* And in the Common did not his followers, like Lord Brougham, 
Charles Buller, and John Roebuck, champion law reform, factory regula- 
tions, and state aid to, and inspection of, schools. Was there not, as 
Bentham’s old friend Joseph Hume confessed, a new spirit of improve- 
ment which pervaded society?? Was it not a spirit at once rational, 
questioning, innovating, a Benthamite spirit, dedicated to the greatest 
good of the greatest number? The historian is indeed sorely tempted to 
see in that spirit the inspiration of Bentham’s ideas and thus to agree 
with Trevelyan that “his principles were beginning to invade the seats 
of power,” or with J. Bartlett Brebner, that the growth of state in- 
tervention was “Benthamite, Benthamite in the sense of conforming 


36 Westminster Review, on factories, Apr. 1833; poor law, Apr. 1834; law reform, Oct. 
1834; prisons, Oct. 1835; education, June 1840; lunacy, Apr. 1842; law reform, Feb. 
1843; railways, Sept. 1844; lunacy, Mar. 1846; mining, July 1842. 
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to that forbidding, detailed blueprint for a collective state, the Con- 
stitutional Code.”** 

Yet when each particular reform is closely scrutinized Bentham’s 
ideas seem less and less to have been the decisive factor. Austin’s article 
on centralization appeared in January of 1847, which was after, not 
before, the major reforms had set the pattern of the new administrative 
state. In like manner the articles in the Westminster Review on educa- 
tion, railways, and prisons, came after Parliament had passed its mea- 
sure of reform. Furthermore most of the other articles neither outlined 
nor argued for any scheme of administrative improvement, but merely 
described conditions in mines, asylums, and factories. And none of 
them cited the Code. 

It is also dangerous to assume that these articles, or the speeches 
of Brougham, Buller, and Roebuck, were invariably inspired by Ben- 
tham. Brougham was so often at variance with true Utilitarian doctrine 
that Bentham despaired of the wayward efforts of this unpredictable 
Scotsman. As for the kindly, reasonable, liberal-minded Buller, who can 
say whence arose his compassion for the working classes and zeal for 
reform? Did he learn it from Bentham’s writings or from the stern lec- 
tures given him by his tutor, Thomas Carlyle? He was twenty-one when 
he joined John Stuart Mill’s Utilitarian circle in London. His friend 
George Grote was twenty-four when he joined that circle and Chad- 
wick and Roebuck were twenty-five when they first met the Bentha- 
mites.** It is quite possible that their passion for reform, their critical 
intelligence, their radical sentiments were by then deeply ingrained. In 
Bentham they found the same rationalism and the same zeal for improve- 
ment, only bolder, more systematic, and more brilliantly expressed. 

What indeed was remarkable about Bentham was not so much 
his influence over numerous men, but the foresight, the clarity, and the 
logic with which he expressed those truths which other forces, far 
stronger than his own ideas, would bring to pass. He saw more com- 
prehensively than his contemporaries the necessity of an expanded 
administrative state. He saw the anachronisms and inefficiencies in 
English law and administration, and the need to reform both. He saw 
the importance of government by paid, professional civil servants. He 
saw the failures of local government and the need of a stronger central 


38 Trevelyan, Britain in the Nineteenth Century, p. 181; Brebner, JEH, p. 63. 
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administration. And since, like so many Englishmen, he feared an over- 
bearing centralization, he realized that the necessary central controls 
could be best applied through central inspection. None of the truths 
which he saw were wholly new, certainly not the key idea of central 
inspection. The reformers of English prisons and schools not only knew 
of American and Continental schemes for inspection, but of British 
inspectors of Irish prisons and schools; factory reformers knew of the 
inspections of excise suryevors, and sanitary reformers knew of the 
Central Board of Health of 1831.*° Bentham did not introduce the 
principle of central inspection to England, he only called for its 
systematic application. 

Neither did he introduce, de novo, those Utilitarian principles 
that were so fundamental to the reforming spirit of the age and to the 
legislation which led to the Victorian administrative state. He candidly 
admitted that he learned of the greatest happiness principle from read- 
ing Joseph Priestley.*! The idea that happiness defines the good is at least 
as old as Aristotle. Bentham gave it a clear and logical application and 
embodied it in a succinct and dogmatic principle that was appealing to 
an age increasingly doubtful of theological and metaphysical systems 
of ethics. His exaggerated application of that principle won him sharp 
criticism. He made it a formula too neat, too simplified, too all embrac- 
ing to serve as an explanation of the complexities and passions of human 
nature. John Stuart Mill in his Autobiography recognizes its shallowness 
and its limits. Still, on matters of legislation it was and is a widely ap- 
proved and useful guide. 

The simple calculation of doing the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and not God’s will or natural law, offered Victorian social re- 
formers a strong justification for the establishment of a larger and more 
active state, one guaranteeing the well-being of the factory worker, the 
railway passenger, and the tenement dweller. Even the jaunty and un- 
philosophical Palmerston openly confessed it in arguing for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. We must follow, he said, “the fundamental maxim 
which bids us legislate for the good of the many and not the few.” The 
Times, the declared enemy of Benthamites, also confessed in 1845, “It 
is a settled principle of every constitution however liberal that the legis- 
lature is not merely empowered, but obliged to interfere at all times. . . 


40 Index to Parliamentary Papers (London, 1938), pp. 420 and 480. By 1835 the in- 
spectors of Irish prisons had made twelve annual reports and by 1839 the Irish Edu- 
cation Commissioners had made fifteen annual reports. 
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where the general advantage of the community requires it.”*? It is un- 
likely that either Palmerston or John Delane, editor of The Times in 
1845, read much of Bentham. Palmerston’s teacher was the Scottish 
moral philosopher Dugald Stewart of Glasgow University; and Delane 
was educated first at Kings College, London, a college founded in pro- 
test against the Benthamite University College, and secondly at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, hardly a seat of Benthamism.** It is much more 
likely that Palmerston and Delane, both pre-eminently sensitive to 
public opinion, realized that in a representative government legislation 
must bring the greatest good to the greatest number (or at least appear 
to do so). Like the principle of central inspection, the idea that the aim 
of legislation is to promote the general good is almost a commonplace 
notion, an implicit axiom of human affairs, and one bound to become 
more explicit in a more rational and democratic age. Bentham had the 
forthrightness to give a logical formulation to what others, from 
Palmerston to Delane, felt to be quite true. His cogent expression of 
this principle won the admiration of men already eager for improve- 
ments; but it was not necessarily his statement of it which made these 
men determined reformers, nor did his writings define the events which 
impelled them to pass effective legislation. 

Had Bentham never written his epochal works, Victorian re- 
formers would probably have contrived their poor laws, factory acts, 
and educational schemes, all fitted out with central inspectors.** Such 
social legislation was in fact a necessity, the necessity of the factory, the 
jerry-built town, the discontented and ignorant proletariat. Not Ben- 
tham’s Code, but the reports on Sunderland’s cholera epidemic, deeply 
moved Greville, the Whigs’ gossiping clerk of the Privy Council. He had 
never heard, he wrote in 1831, of such misery and human degradation. 
It filled him with forebodings of revolution and persuaded him that 
these wretched conditions must be ameliorated. Macaulay felt the 
same. “Civilization is threatened,” he said in referring to urban condi- 
tions, “by a barbarism it has engendered.” In 1848 The Times put it 


42 Hansard, 1846, LXXXV, 256; The Times, 26 Dec. 1845. 

48 Arthur I. Dasent, John T. Delane, Editor of the Times (London, 1908), I, 1-22; 
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more bluntly: “A great town is a great evil.”** In the towns came the 
exploitation of children, a concentrated and dangerous ignorance, and 
foul sewerage, bad water, and cholera; in the towns crime mounted, 
while poverty, aggravated by industrial depressions, was quick to 
strike. The conditions of the towns overwhelmed James Kay and Edwin 
Chadwick, and impressed members of Parliament more vividly than the 
dull detail of Bentham’s Code; and they demanded more insistently 
those reforms which brought into existence, as a sheer necessity, the 
Victorian administrative state. The urban problems were simply too 
great for antiquated local authorities. Town councils failed to lay good 
drains and voluntary societies failed to build good schools. As a result 
the central government had to aid and supervise these local authorities 
in the promotion of health and education and in the administration of 
prisons, the poor law, and asylums for the insane. And for similar rea- 
sons it had to regulate privately owned mines, factories, and merchant 
shipping. The political power and the entrenched interests of local 
authorities and private property ruled out complete central manage- 
ment, so in most cases the compromise reached was that of central in- 
spection, and hence the development of those inspectorates which 
Clapham rightly saw as the basis of the Victorian administrative state, 
but too enthusiastically attributed to the ideas of Bentham. 

The ideas of Bentham had, to be sure, an influence on the growth 
of the central administration. His perceptive and telling attacks on old 
institutions pleased men anxious for reform, and the coherence and 
completeness of the Code excited those few of similar ideas who la- 
boriously waded through its formidable detail. Above all it excited 
those able to see the needs of the future. But to foresee future develop- 
ments, to inspire veneration, and to lay down principles that justify 
change, is not always to cause those developments nor to govern the 
actions of those men. The Victorian administrative state was a practical 
contrivance shaped by men of various persuasions, all of whom were 
disturbed at the existence of ignorance, disease, and misery in their 
changing society. It was a very confused and disjointed state, and in all 
probability Bentham himself, the passionate lover of logic and efficiency, 
would have vigorously disclaimed its authorship. 


Dartmouth College 
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THEY TAUGHT THE WORLD TO PLAY 


NE ACHIEVEMENT OF VICTORIAN ENGLAND has, I think, not been 
CORD Sdeauately appreciated. She was the world’s games-master. It 

was, of course, the onset of the industrial revolution, with the 
accompanying rapid growth of urban populations, which forced on the 
development of organised games in Britain. The British had always 
been much addicted to sport—the gentry to racing, hunting and 
hawking, shooting, fishing, and fencing; the rustic population to poach- 
ing, quoits, skittles, and crude forms of football, hockey, stool-ball, 
and other precursors of cricket; running, jumping, swimming, boxing, 
wrestling, and feats of strength were also national pastimes in Britain, 
as all over the world, time out of mind. 

But it was in the development of ball games — football, cricket, 
lawn tennis, and golf, in particular — that Victorian Britain’s chief con- 
tribution was made. Of these football has from the international point 
of view been the most important, though lawn tennis and golf are today 
pressing it hard. A primitive kind of football had existed in Britain for 
centuries, with its object, of course, being to kick a ball over the op- 
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ponent’s line, or between two posts or marks, or even against a tree or 
some other fixed object. (It is interesting that in the Eton College 
“Wall Game,” the goals today are still the trunk of an old elm tree at 
one end of the ground and a door in an old brick wall at the other.) 
But in these old games there were practically no rules. Whole villages 
were often involved and no holds were barred, so that, according to 
Philip Stubbes, the sixteenth-century Puritan writer, sometimes necks 
were broken, sometimes backs, sometimes legs, sometimes arms; and 
sometimes one part thrust out of joint, sometimes another. The crystal- 
lisation of this crude sport into games with defined rules and penalties 
was chiefly due to that typically Victorian institution, the Public School. 
During the first half of the century the leading schools all seem to have 
taken the matter in hand and it is significant of British initiative and 
individualism that today many of the schools still stick to the games 
which they then evolved and which are not played elsewhere, Win- 
chester and Harrow each having their own game and Eton having 
two special forms of football, the “Field Game” and the “Wall Game.” 

Most significant of all was the development at Rugby School of 
the practice of catching and running with the ball said to have been 
due to William Webb Ellis, who, infuriated at the inability of either 
side to score in a house match, caught the ball and ran with it over the 
opponents’ line. From this historic action sprang what was afterwards 
to be known as the “Rugby” game. From the schools the game, in both 
its forms — that which allowed catching and running with the ball, and 
that which allowed kicking only — spread to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but it was not until 1863 that the rules of the kicking 
game were crystallised by the formation of the London Football As- 
sociation, thus forming the basis of what has since been known as 
“Association Football.” Oxford played a leading part in developing the 
“carrying” game and in 1871 seventeen clubs and three schools joined 
to form the “Rugby Union,” adopting the rules evolved by Rugby 
School, with only slight modifications. 

In America the diversity of rules continued until 1876, when the 
universities of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, and Columbia adopted the 
Rugby Union code and formed an Inter-Collegiate Football Associa- 
tion. From this developed the American national game, which swept 
across the continent during the next fifteen years, more or less ousting 
the Association type of game. 

The American game passed into Canada in due course, while 
the British Rugby game quickly took root in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, developing in the latter country alongside of a national variant. 
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. South Africa followed suit more slowly — partly, no doubt, for political 
_ Feasons and partly because the Association game had already obtained 
a strong foothold there — but after the Boer War progress was rapid. 
At the end of the nineteenth century France began to take an interest 
in the game. I remember in about 1900, watching a match between 
the Racing Club de Paris and Trinity College, Cambridge, which sug- 
gested that at that date French Rugby football was still rather primitive. 
Now France, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa all play International matches on equal terms, 
while there has been some development of the game in South American 
countries. 

Meanwhile, “Association” was becoming the British national 
game of football par excellence. The legalisation of professionalism 
in 1885 was a decisive event, and public interest in the Football As- 
sociation Cup-ties became intense and absorbing, the fascination of 
League and International matches being almost as great. When Queen 
Victoria died the game had, however, not spread widely outside the 
United Kingdom. I had clear evidence of this in 1899 when with one 
or two other Englishmen, I tried to arouse an interest in it among the 
students at the University of Jena in Germany. The young Germans 
had neither shorts nor football boots. They turned up to play in their 
ordinary clothes and it was evident then that they knew nothing of the 
game and that their ball sense was practically undeveloped. The next 
few years showed remarkable progress and today Association football 
is the national winter game of the U.S.S.R. and of practically every 
European country, besides being well established in Japan, South 
America, and many parts of the Indian and African continents where 
one would have thought the climate eminently unsuitable. Since the 
Second World War a European Championship and a World Cup 
Competition have been started which excite great enthusiasm in all 
football playing countries. 

Football, therefore, in one or other of the two main forms evolved 
by the energies of Victorian England, may be said to be providing for 
the recreation of every country in the world except perhaps China and 
the icebound territories about the Poles. 

Hockey, like football, is one of the oldest and, in its primitive 
form, most widely diffused of games. It differs from football in being 
well suited for women and today takes the place of football in women’s 
schools and colleges in many countries. It is also a fast and skilful 
game for men. The game’s development has, however, been compara- 
tively slow, and it was not until 1875 that it began to be played in its 
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modern form, the pioneers being clubs formed in England. In 1886 a 
Hockey Association was formed there and the first steps taken in or- 
ganising and regularising the game. By 1926 over 1,000 clubs had be- 
come affiliated — mostly English. Meanwhile, the game had been 
spreading rapidly through Europe and in the British Empire, par- 
ticularly in India where a federation was formed in 1925 and there 
were said to be at least 3,000 teams in existence. Hockey was introduced 
in the U.S.A. when Miss Constance Applebee, a member of the British 
School of Physical Education, demonstrated it at a Harvard Summer 
School in 1901. It rapidly became the most popular outdoor recreation 
for American women. The United States Field Hockey Association 
was formed in 1922, and an International Hockey Federation came into 
existence in 1927 in accordance with the resolutions of an international 
conference held near London in 1924, the first international tournament 
being held in Copenhagen ten years later. Though hockey does not 
rival football in popular appeal, it takes rank as one of the great inter- 
national games and undoubtedly owes its position to the enthusiasm 
and organising ability of the Victorians. 

Cricket, which is essentially the national summer game of the 
English, has spread through almost the whole of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, but has not so much attracted other countries, partly 
perhaps because of the long time taken by each game (three days being 
allotted to a first-class match and five to an international, or “Test” 
match), and partly because of the great importance of really good 
grass pitches for a high standard of play. In England the game had 
become widely popular in London and the southern counties by the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and its orderly development was en- 
sured by the foundation in 1788 of the Marylebone Cricket Club, known 
familiarly as the M. C. C., which has ever since been the accepted 
authority for regulation and policy wherever the game is played, while 
its ground, called “Lord’s” after the man who first established it in 1809, 
is the mecca of cricketers all the world over. Competition between the 
English counties developed gradually through the nineteenth century 
and was systematised and officially established in 1873 when the 
M. C. C. laid down rules governing the qualification of players for 
county teams. During the next twenty years the game, stimulated by 
the growth of interest in the County Championship Competition, grew 
rapidly in skill and popularity, largely owing to the leadership of the 
huge, black-bearded Gloucestershire physician, W. G. Grace (known 
throughout the British Empire as “W. G.”), a legendary figure whom no 
one who saw him play, as I was lucky enough to do in the later years 
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of his long and almost miraculous prime, will ever forget. I particularly 
remember two matches in the late 1890's, when “W. G.,” over fifty 
years old and so portly that his bat looked like a match-stick in his 
hands and he could only lumber across the pitch at a little over walking 
pace, defied the cream of Britain’s professional bowling, for the best 
part of a steaming summer afternoon, on Lord’s cricket ground, while 
great batsmen, twenty or thirty years his juniors, floundered helplessly 
or ignominiously failed. 

“W. G.” did more than any man to make cricket a national 
pastime, although Englishmen had already carried it into every country 
where they effected any substantial settlement during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, playing it in Lisbon before the battle of 
Busaco, on the Prater during the Congress of Vienna, and under the 
British Protectorate (1815-63) in Corfu. There is even a record of my 
great uncle Frederick, Victorian poet and eccentric and eldest brother 
of Alfred Tennyson, playing against the crew of a British man-of-war 
at Naples in the early 1840's. But the game took no permanent root 
outside the British Commonwealth of Nations except in Denmark, Hol- 
land, and the Argentine, where there are small but enthusiastic clubs. 
Nor, though the first overseas tour ever made by a team of English pro- 
fessional players was to the U. S. A. in 1859, has cricket ever secured a 
large following there. 

But in practically all parts of the British Commonwealth except 
Canada the game has won immense popularity. In Australia, following 
the visit of the first English team in 1861-62, progress was rapid and in 
1877 an Australian eleven actually defeated England in the first of all 
“Test Matches.” South African cricket began to blossom during the 
18g0’s, and developed rapidly after the turn of the century, so that the 
Union can now hold its own both with the Mother Country and with 
Australia. New Zealand with its small population hardly reaches the 
same standard, though the popularity of the game is as great there as 
anywhere, and cricket is the national game of India, Pakistan, and the 
West Indies, which are all strong enough to take part in international 
contests with the other Commonwealth countries. When one takes into 
‘account the considerable amount of play in East and West Africa, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, and Ceylon, as well as in Scotland and Ireland, 
where the game has never been fully acclimatised, its importance among 
the world’s recreational activities becomes evident. 

Lawn tennis is not as fine a game as cricket or football, but its 
gladiatorial qualities are striking, it requires little space, and it is 
relatively cheap to play. Its history has certainly been remarkable. It 
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was invented by an English half-pay major, Walter Clopton Wingfield, 
in 1874, and patented under the name “Sphairistike.” It was, of course, 
an application to out-of-doors play of the old French game of Royal 
Tennis (Jeu de Paume), and was at first played on a grass court shaped 
like an hour glass, with heavily strung, lop-sided rackets like those 
used in the French game. “Lawn tennis” spread rapidly in the British 
Isles and soon developed into the game that we know today, so far 
as shape of court, rackets, rules of play, and scoring are concerned. 

An important step was made when the All-England Croquet 
Club at Wimbledon took lawn tennis under its wing in 1877, and the 

first championships were held there in 1884. (The modern game of 
"croquet seems to have started in England in the 1850's — perhaps 
founded on an ancient French game. Ironically enough, it suffered 
severely from the popularity of lawn tennis in the 1870's and 1880's. 
In about 1894 the implements were improved and a more scientific 
game made possible. It is now widely popular in the British Dominions 
and in the U. S. A.) A link with that not-so-distant past is provided by 
Miss Lottie Dodd, who was the lady champion (in the fourth competi- 
tion of the series) in 1887 and is still alive and active today. In 1886 
the Lawn Tennis Association was formed and the All-England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club is until this day the official governing body 
of British lawn tennis, and its annual championship meeting the most 
important in the world held on grass courts, which all British players 
regard as the highest form of the game. 

The spread of lawn tennis throughout the world has been spec- 
tacular. Until 1907 it remained essentially British and the brothers 
Doherty, who more or less monopolised the championships from 1898 
until 1906, may be regarded as the creators of the modern game, though 
they did not attain the tremendous power of stroke which has de- 
veloped in recent years. 

In 1907 the British domination was broken when Norman 
Brookes of Australia won the Wimbledon Championship. Since then 
Britain has, except for a brief sequence in the 1930's, given away suc- 
cessively to France, the U. S. A., and the Commonwealth of Australia, 
which, though only possessing a population of about eight millions, has 
for the last few years proved invincible. 

The International Lawn Tennis Federation, which was founded 
in 1912, confirmed the position of lawn tennis as a world pastime, and 
the Davis Cup, established in 1903, and at first only competed for by 
the U. S. A. and Great Britain, gradually attracted more and more na- 
tions. In 1933 there were thirty-two nations in the competition; today 
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there are thirty-seven, with an elaborate organisation of zonal ties, and 
the U. S. S. R. have announced their intention of joining in the near 
future. 

In addition to its spectacular appeal, lawn tennis may claim to be 
the most widely played game in existence. It is well suited to women as 
well as men, its relative cheapness brings it within the reach of all 
classes, and the invention of efficient hard courts enables it to be played 
in almost all climates. 

Closely linked with lawn tennis are two indoor games, one ut 
least of which would probably never have come into existence but for 
Major Wingfield’s epoch-making invention —table tennis and bad- 
minton. Both of these originated in Victorian England and seem in a 
fair way to spread all over the world; they are very fast and exciting, 
cheap to play, and, being essentially indoor games, not dependent upon 
climate. 

It is impossible to date or even identify accurately the origin of 
table tennis. As soon as lawn tennis began to be popular, people com- 
menced improvising a table game, using perhaps cigar-box lids for bats, 
corks for balls, and a row of books for a net. In 1884 a “Miniature Indoor 
Lawn Tennis” was being advertised by the well-known British sports 
goods firm of F. H. Ayres. In 1891 a famous British athlete, James 
Gibb, brought back from America some small celluloid balls which 
gave the game new possibilities. These were soon being used with a bat 
with a hollow parchment or vellum face, and in the late 1890's there 
suddenly started a national craze for what was called “Ping Pong” — I 
remember well that when I was at Cambridge at the turn of the century 
one could not walk through the narrow streets of the old town without 
one’s ears being continuously assailed by the monotonous “ping pong, 
ping pong” of the celluloid ball colliding with the vellum bat in count- 
less students’ lodgings. Tournaments now began to be organised, a 
“Ping Pong Association” was formed, and before the death of Queen 
Victoria some kind of championship came into being. In 1902 the game 
was introduced into Japan and central Europe, where also it achieved 
wide popularity. But the great development came after the First World 
War. In 1922 the Ping Pong Association was converted into the Table 
Tennis Association after a mammoth tournament in London, and 
visitors to Britain took the game back with them to America, Australia, 
France, Spain, and Sweden. In 1927 a new constitution was drawn up 
for the Association and the rules revised. At about the same time an 
International Table Tennis Federation of twenty-nine nations was 
formed, with a British President, the Hon. Ivor Montagu. Today the 
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game is played all over the world and national and international table 
tennis contests arouse the keenest interest. 

“Badminton,” which owes its name to the famous estate of the 
Duke of Beaufort in Gloucestershire, one of the great sporting centres 
of Britain, descends from the old nursery game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, which had been played in Europe and Asia for thousands 
of years. It seems to have preceded lawn tennis in England, since it 
is said to have been played here first in 1873. Possibly it gave Major 
Wingfield the idea for his invention. It certainly would never have 
obtained its world-wide success but for the development work carried 
out in England during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
Poona rules for the game were drawn up in 1876, and in 1877 the Bath 
Badminton Club framed a code based on these which was the basis of 
the code later adopted by the Badminton Association (established in 
1895). All-England Championships were instituted in 1899 and Inter- 
national matches began to be played soon after. By 1937 there were 
more than 1,200 clubs in England alone, and 230 in the U. S. A. The 
game is now played all over the world and the Far Eastern peoples have 
developed an extraordinary skill in it. 

Golf is Scotland’s contribution to world sport. The game was 
popular in that country as early as the fifteenth century. There is a 
tradition that Mary Queen of Scots was playing at it when the news 
of Darnley’s death was brought to her, and Charles I is said to have 
been a devotee. In those early days it was played with a ball stuffed 
with feathers, very erratic and short-lived, and only wooden clubs. 
- Courses were no doubt comparatively short, rough, and little cared 
for, but most towns and villages in the Scottish lowlands — especially 
those near the coast —had courses on which the whole population 
played as a matter of right. The introduction in the middle nineteenth 
century of balls made from gutta percha and clubs with iron heads 
contributed greatly to the game’s development, but it made little 
progress outside Scotland until the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although it is stated by some historians that the course at Black- 
heath in the outskirts of London was established by James I of England 
in 1608 for the recreation of his court, the development of the game in 
England, which was to lead to its wide diffusion throughout the 
world, really dates from the foundation of the fine course at Westward 
Ho! in North Devon in 1864. In the same year General William Nelson 
Hutchinson went to live at Northam close by, and his five-year-old son 
Horace Gordon Hutchinson (with whom I had the good luck to play 
many times as a boy and young man), soon became enamoured of the 
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game. In 1878 young Hutchinson went up to Oxford. By that time golf 
had made so much progress in England that it was decided to play a 
match against Cambridge, and H. G. Hutchinson was made captain of 
the team, which he led for the next three years. In 1886 the Amateur 
Championship of the British Isles was founded and in that and the fol- 
lowing year Hutchinson was champion. 

Horace Hutchinson was not only a fine all-round athlete, becom- 
ing amateur billiards champion and a first-class shot as well as champion 
golfer. He was also an accomplished writer who made his mark as 
novelist, biographer, and essayist, and a most modest and charming 
companion. My own introduction to him was typical. About 1894 or 
1895, when my brother and I had just begun playing golf at my 
parents’ holiday home in Norfolk, my mother found herself seated next 
to H. G. H. at dinner one evening on the famous Terrace of the House 
of Commons. Remembering vaguely that he was interested in the game, 
she was heard saying to him during a pause in the general conversation, 
“Oh, Mr. Hutchinson, I believe you are fond of golf. My boys are very 
good players. Why don’t you come down to Norfolk for a few days to 
play with them?” Amid shouts of laughter from the company the great 
man accepted the invitation and from that time became a close and 
deeply loved friend of our whole family. 

Horace Hutchinson’s charming personality and his writings, 
particularly the famous “Badminton” volume which he edited, did much 
to foster the spread of the game, and he rendered golf another great 
service by the help and encouragement which he gave to a young 
Devonshire boy, J. H. Taylor, who started as a caddy at Westward Hol 
Taylor, who is still alive today, may be regarded as the founder of 
modern professional golf, and the great skill developed by him and two 
other slightly younger players, Harry Vardon, of the Channel Isles, and 
the Scottish professional, James Braid, showed the enormous possi- 
bilities of the game. The play and strong personalities of these three 
men, and the invention by the American Haskell of the rubber-cored 
ball, with its much greater resilience, gave the game a great impetus. 
Golf was also fortunate in the authoritative position allowed to the 
“Royal and Ancient” club at St. Andrews, which has carefully watched 
and guided its development. The first course in America was not estab- 
lished until 1888. Twenty more came into being during the next five 
years, and American players gradually began to direct their ambitions 
to the British Amateur and “Open” Championships. The success of W. J. 
Travis in the Amateur of 1904 was for long an isolated phenomenon, 
but with the victory of Walter Hagen in the Open Championship of 
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1922 a new epoch began, Hagen’s victory coinciding with the com- 
mencement of a rapid growth of the game’s popularity throughout the 
U. S. A., whose players, aided by America’s wealth and the existence 
within her boundaries of vast territories where golf can be played in 
ideal conditions all the year round, have in a generation secured a domi- 
nant position. There are, however, signs that this supremacy may soon 
be threatened, for, especially since the close of the Second World 
War, aided by the rapid development of air transport, which makes it 
possible for the great players to fly from one side of the globe to the 
other to take part in gladiatorial displays of skill, golf has been making 
great strides throughout the world. Players from Australia, South 
Africa, Belgium, Italy, and Spain have for some years been knocking 
at the door. In 1957 the American professionals were for the first time 
in thirty years defeated by the British in the Ryder Cup match, and 
shortly thereafter two Japanese players defeated all comers in the Can- 
ada Cup competition — an amazing feat, for the game was hardly known 
in Japan before 1939. 

The rapid growth of this offspring of the Scottish genius is sur- 
prising, for golf as played today is very different from and much more 
expensive to play than the age-old game of the Scottish villages. Large 
tracts of land have to be converted and maintained at high cost, the 
optimum length of a course being not less than 6,000 yards (adding to- 
gether the length of each of the eighteen holes). Players use, perhaps, 
fifteen clubs where the early players had only two or three — each at a 
fraction of the modern cost. Caddies have become so expensive as to be 
practically prohibitive. Yet the seed sown on the Scottish “links” grows 
and grows, east, west, north, and south. 

Football, lawn tennis, cricket, and golf can be claimed as the 
great games of the world. One other kind of game may be mentioned, 
in which a ball is struck, either by bat or hand against a wall in a court 
of one, three, or four walls. The simplest form of this must have 
existed for a long time — almost as long as there have been walls to 
play against. From it have evolved the more elaborate pastimes known 
as “Rackets,” “Squash Rackets,” and “Fives.” In “Fives,” of course, the 
ball is usually struck with the hand, though there is also a game of “Bat 
Fives” — now, I fancy, seldom played. None of these games is an impor- 
tant source of national recreation, but, as their development is chiefly 
due to Victorian England, they deserve brief mention here. 

Rackets, played in a large, four-walled court (sixty feet by thirty 
feet) with a small hard ball, is the leading game of the group. Some 
think that it derives from the game which Mr. Pickwick saw being 
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played by the debtors in the Fleet Prison, probably in a single-walled 
court. The Englishman (or Scotsman) Robert Mackay claimed the 
world rackets championship in 1820. In the same year Harrow School 
took up the game and the British public schools and the two ancient 
Universities have been prime agents in its development. The founding 
of Princes Club with its court in Knightsbridge, London, marked the 
first attempt to standardize and regularize the game and all important 
matches were played at Princes until the court was pulled down to 
make way for building developments. Queens Club and the new 
Princes Club followed in 1887 and 1889. Meanwhile, courts began to 
be built all over the British Isles and overseas, particularly in India and 
the U. S. A. and Canada. The first Oxford and Cambridge match was 
played in 1855, and in 1868 the Public Schools championships began. 
The Amateur Singles championship was held in 1888 and the first Amer- 
ican Amateur championship two years later. Rackets is an expensive 
and exacting game, though unique in the pleasure given to the player 
by actual contact with the ball, and its survival and development have 
been largely due to the keenness of the British Army. It has not spread 
outside the British Commonwealth and the U. S. A. Its offspring, squash 
rackets, played with a soft ball and in a smaller court, has proved much 
more popular. It is said to have been first played at Harrow School on a 
court which was the result of accident rather than design, and it was 
extensively played at Oxford and Cambridge and in the principal British 
cities during the last years of the nineteenth century, though there was 
little or no important competitive play until after the First World War. 
The size of the court was standardized in Britain in 1911 and the first 
Amateur Championship held in 1923. The game has now spread all 
over the world, the Indians and Egyptians having developed outstand- 
ing skill in it. 

Fives in some form or other was, no doubt, played very early in 
Britain, and Hazlitt’s famous encomium in the Examiner of 17 February 
1819 on the play of John Cavanagh will be remembered. One sentence 
of this essay suggests that the game was widely popular at that time. 
“When a person dies,” wrote Hazlitt, “who does anything better than 
anyone else in the world, which so many others are trying to do well, 
it leaves a gap in society.” During the nineteenth century three different 
forms of the game were developed by the British Public Schools — Eton, 
Rugby, and Winchester. Of these the most popular is the Rugby Game 
(from which Winchester fives differs only in small detail), played in a 
four-walled court. Much more interesting to my mind is Eton fives, the 
court for which is an exact copy of one external bay, with its side walls 
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and buttresses, of the fifteenth-century college chapel, where small 
boys can be seen playing today, using their lesson books as bats. The 
first new court was built at Eton in 1840, and the rules were crystallised 
by an informal committee in 1877. The game has now a considerable 
following in British schools and clubs, and Eton courts are to be found 
in some unexpected plaies throughout the world. But fives cannot in 
any form claim to be a world pastime, though the development of the 
game is an interesting example of the Victorian passion for ball games 
and the leading part taken in their development by the great public 
schools. 

In the above necessarily brief summary of what I believe to be 
a most important, though hitherto little studied, Victorian achievement, 
I have confined myself to activities in which Victorian England was 
clearly the originator or promoter. The picture would be even more 
impressive if one were to include the Victorian contribution to activities 
of which there was important simultaneous development in other coun- 
tries — as, for example, boxing, where the adoption of the Queensberry 
Rules by the British Amateur Athletic Club in 1866 is such an important 
landmark; athletics, for which the first organised meeting ever held is 
said to have been promoted by the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich in 1849; swimming, for which the first Amateur Association was 
founded in Britain in 1869; competitive rowing, of which the River 
Thames, with its annual “Royal Regatta” at Henley, founded in 1839, 
and largely based on the rowing taught at Oxford and Cambridge and 
the greater public schools, has been called the cradle; and yachting, 
for which the Royal Regatta at Cowes was the most important inter- 
national centre right through Queen Victoria’s reign. 

How is one to estimate the value of this world-wide social revolu- 
tion initiated by the Victorians, for that is, surely, what it amounts to? 
The physical benefit to populations becoming every year more ur- 
banised must be great. The psychological advantage in a world where 
initiative and individuality are everywhere tending to be ironed out 
by mechanisation and mass production will not, I believe, be less. Po- 
litically, organised sport adds the circenses to the panis of the Welfare 
State, and international competition, though it may now and then 
temporarily exacerbate feeling, must, one would hope, in the long run 
increase mutual knowledge and understanding. All these elements seem 
to deserve further study, though this essay is not the place for such a 
study and I am not the person to conduct it. 


Hitchin, Herts 
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KNOW,” WROTE DICKENS IN 1854, “of no reason the Jews can have for 
regarding me as ‘inimical’ to them.”! It may seem curious that Dickens 
could find no reason for such feelings, for even today, with his later 


atonement on record, most well-read persons thinking of Dickens and 
Jews can remember only the repulsive Fagin. Fagin’s name, like Shy- 
lock’s, has become a synonym for meanness and depravity, and Dickens’ 
and Shakespeare’s villainous Jews are the best-known Jewish charac- 
ters in English literature. And yet, one can understand Dickens’ 
protesting his bewilderment at charges of anti-Semitism, for his attitude 
toward Jews changed greatly between Oliver Twist (1837-39) and Our 
Mutual Friend (1864-65). 

What his attitude was originally, and what it grew to be, though 
often the subject of general remarks, has not received the detailed at- 
tention it deserves.? Most writers on the subject have been content to 


1 From a letter to the Westminster Jewish Free School quoted in Edgar Johnson, Charles 
Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph (New York, 1952), II, 1010. Professor Johnson does 
not further identify the letter. 

2 Works which bear upon this subject include Edward N. Calisch, The Jew in English 
Literature (Richmond, 1909), pp. 127-129; David Philipson, The Jew in English Fic- 
tion, 4th ed. (New York, 1918), pp. 88-106; Cumberland Clark, Charles Dickens and His 
Jewish Characters (London, 1918); “Fagin and Riah,” Dickensian, XVII (1921), 144- 
152; M. J. Landa, The Jew in Drama (London, 1926), pp. 159-172; Cecil Roth, ed., 
Anglo-Jewish Letters (London, 1938), pp. 303-309; Montagu Frank Modder, The Jew 
in the Literature of England (Philadelphia, 1944), pp. 217-224; Leslie Fiedler, “What 
Can We Do About Fagin,” Commentary, VII (1949), 411-418; Edgar Johnson, “Dick- 
ens, Fagin, and Mr. Riah: The Intention of the Novelist,” Commentary, IX (1950), 47- 
50; Lauriat Lane, Jr., “ ‘Oliver Twist’: A Revision,” Times Literary Supplement (20 
July 1951), p. 460; Lauriat Lane, Jr., “Dickens’ Archetypal Jew,” PMLA, LXXIII 
(1958), 94-100. The present article, which draws in large part upon evidence never used 
before, and differs in its presentation and conclusions from the works cited above, was 
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expatiate on Fagin, mention Riah, and judge Dickens. Few have dealt 
with the abundant materials which lie outside Oliver Twist and Our 
Mutual Friend, and no one has used one of the most revealing sources 
for understanding Dickens’ attitude toward Jews — the periodicals he 
edited from 1837 to 1839 and from 1850 until his death in 1870. The 
result has been an incomplete picture, or a picture drawn from a point 
of view which is so selective that it falsifies the major image while focus- 
img a minor detail. That major image is important. For Dickens’ drift 
from careless prejudice to at least an intellectual understanding is both 
a significant personal achievement and a revealing symptom of the 
evolving patterns of Victorian culture. 

The most recent article on Dickens and the Jews, Professor Laur- 
iat Lane, Jr.'s “Dickens’ Archetypal Jew,” though silent on the periodicals 
and glossing over the cultural milieu, goes farther than any of its 
predecessors in utilizing materials outside Oliver Twist and Our Mutual 
Friend. Professor Lane, however, is interested primarily in the arche- 
typal qualities of Dickens’ Jews. Such a study is valuable, but it is dis- 
turbing when an archetypal analysis leads to conclusions which con- 
tradict the recorded facts of Dickens’ procedures (his revisions of 
Oliver Twist, for irtstance), and it is unsettling to find contemporary 
stereotypes, prejudices, and cultural shifts neglected for the sake of 
emphasizing an archetypal image.* Professor Lane’s emphasis, it seems 
to me, leads to fundamental distortions — to a misapprehension of Dick- 
ens’ intentions, and to a blurring of the clear lines of his development. 
His point of view compels him to make artificial distinctions between 
Dickens’ prejudices and those of his audience, between Dickens’ re- 
sponsibilities and those of his readers. And his thesis forces him to con- 


submitted to Victorian Studies before Professor Lane’s “Dickens’ Archetypal Jew” 
appeared. Although my conclusions (and even my facts) often differ from Professor 
Lane’s, I have thought it better not to turn this article into a point by point rebuttal, but 
to let it stand largely as originally written in the conviction that the theories and evidence 
advanced therein speak for themselves. I have attempted, however (primarily in my 
footnotes ), to draw attention to my more crucial disagreements with Professor Lane and 
to give my reasons for taking the positions I do. 


® Professor Lane defines an archetype as “a literary element or construct which, by its 
traditional and universal validity, may bring certain especially powerful meanings, impli- 
cations, and overtones to the literary work in which it is used and hence to the reader’s 
response to that work” (p. 96, n. 8). To say that an archetype has “universal validity,” 
is to say that the anti-Semitic elements contained in Dickens’ portrait of Fagin (a Jewish 
archetype, according to Professor Lane) have “universal validity.” It seems to me that 
the term “validity” is misleading, and that in any case, “stereotype” would be a better 
word than “archetype” to characterize the elements in question. Elsewhere Professor 
Lane does use the term “stereotype” — in application to Riah, for example. Why Fagin 
the evil Jew is a valid archetype, Riah the good Jew is a “sentimental stereotype” (p. 
99), and Thackeray’s malicious Jewish portraits are “realistically” pictured “type figures” 
(p. 98, n. 11), is not explained. 
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clusions which run counter to the testimony of the Victorian age. If 
Fagin arouses racial hostility, writes Professor Lane, it is “because this 
character, by its archetypal nature, appeals to emotions and prejudices 
already firmly set by custom and tradition” (p. 94). “The main fault is 
not in Dickens but in his readers” ( p. 94). In defense of these assertions 
Professor Lane invokes the accumulated weight of responsible criticism. 
“No responsible critic,” he writes, “has, to my knowledge, ever called 
Dickens an anti-Semite” ( p. 94). Nevertheless, Dickens did exhibit anti- 
Semitism and this anti-Semitism was typical of his age.* 

Oliver Twist grew out of an era and a literary tradition which was 
predominantly anti-Semitic. Laws, parliamentary debates, newspapers, 
magazines, songs, and plays, as well as novels, reflect the latent anti- 
Semitism which was a part of the early Victorian heritage. In 1830 a Jew 
could not open a shop within the city of London, be called to the Bar, 
receive a university degree, or sit in Parliament. Sir Robert Peel, who a 
few years later championed the Jewish cause, was still in 1830 opposing 
Jewish emancipation on the strange grounds that the restricted Jew 
was not like his free compatriots. “The Jew,” said Sir Robert, speaking 
against the removal of Jewish disabilities, “is not a degraded subject 
of the state; he is rather regarded in the light of an alien —he is ex- 
cluded because he will not amalgamate with us in any of his usages or 
habits — he is regarded as a foreigner. In the history of the Jews . . . we 
find enough to account for the prejudice which exists against them.” 
That prejudice was accentuated by the occupations Jews were com- 
pelled to enter by English law and custom. In 1830 the majority of Eng- 
land’s twenty to thirty thousand Jews earned their living through buy- 


4 It may be objected that anti-Semitism is a relative term. One age may label as anti- 
Semitic what another age regards as justified attack. But that an anti-Semitic age or 
country fails to characterize its prejudices as anti-Semitism does not, it seems to me, 
lessen the anti-Semitism it exhibits. That a given age tortured Jews in the faith that it 
was ministering to the salvation of Jewish souls (or to the purity of the Aryan race) 
does not make such acts less anti-Semitic. 

In this connection, Dickens’ own actions are of paramount significance; and his ac- 
tions show that even in the context of the age he judged himself guilty of anti-Semitism. 
For as we shall see, in his lifetime he was charged with anti-Semitism, and he finally 
ac! the justice of the charges sufficiently to take active measures to counter- 
act them. Yet his anti-Semitism must be set against the background of the times. Such a 
juxtaposition shows that in some respects he was less anti-Jewish than his era. His period- 
icals, for instance, were not so inflammatory as Punch; and his anti-Semitism was casual 
when compared with Thackeray’s premeditated (and more representative) malicious- 
ness. Nevertheless, as is demonstrated below, even in the early nineteenth century there 
was a small but growing group of Englishmen who were actively sympathetic toward 
the Jews. At the beginning of his career Dickens is insensitive to this movement, and re- 
flects the dominant anti-Semitic tradition. 

5 The Speeches of the Late Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. . . . (London, 1853), 
II, 150. 
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ing and selling old clothes, peddling, and moneylending. Portraits in 
fiction of Jewish clothesdealers staggering under huge bags of rags, 
bearded peddlers haggling with country housewives, and miserly usur- 
ers gloating over their secret treasures were given reality not only by a 


An early (1841) Punch representation of the itinerani 
Jewish old-clothes dealer — note the stereotyped hats, 
nose, earring, beard, bag, and motto (I, 111). 


long literary tradition but by the intermittent evidence of the London 
streets. And the exotic evil which the average Londoner of tliat day felt 
sure lay hidden in bag or beard or countinghouse was occasionally con- 
firmed by sensational newspaper reports. In the summer of 1830 the 
respectable citizenry of London were being diverted by the trial of one 
Isaac (Ikey) Solomons, a Jewish fence who, like Fagin, dealt in stolen 
jewelry, clothing, and fabrics.* Ikey Solomons, although acquitted on all 
charges of burglary and theft, was finally convicted of possessing stolen 
goods and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. His case was so 
notorious that a play of the period entitled Van Diemen’s Land was 
rechristened Ikey Solomons, and one of its minor characters, Barney 
Fence, a stereotyped stage-Jew, was transformed into Ikey himself.’ 
Such a transformation reflected the ubiquitous anti-Semitism of 
the period. The early Victorian Londoner, for instance, could have 


® See, for example, the Times for 2, 9, 10, 13, and 14 July 1830. 


™ M. J. Landa, The Jew in Drama (London, 1926), p. 161. Professor Lane refers to Ikey 
Solomons as “the real-life model for Fagin” (p. 95) — a statement which seems to me 
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his suspicions about Jews intensified by the humorous Punch as well as 
the sober Times. Punch, when founded in 1841, was a liberal journal 
which usually espoused humanitarian reforms. Yet it was anti-Jewish 
during most of the period. It opposed Jewish emancipation, drew car- 
toons of bloated and bejeweled Jews, made jokes at the expense of Dis- 
raeli’s Jewish origins, and poked fun at Jewish occupations.* Leech, in 
a representative cartoon, drew a picture of the House of Commons 
populated by a grossly caricatured array of pudgy, thick-lipped, dusky- 
chinned Jews ( XII [1847], 149). Punch’s attitude was predictable, for in 
spite of its radical leanings, many members of its staff — G. A. a Beckett, 
Leech, Thackeray, Jerrold, and Brooks (all friends of Dickens) — had 
exhibited in varying degrees the pandemic anti-Semitism of the period.° 

It was difficult to escape anti-Jewish prejudice. Victorian street 
literature reflected that prejudice as faithfully as Parliament and Punch. 
Songs about Jews were popular in early nineteenth-century England, 
and the typical contemporary “Jew’s Song” was loaded with slander.’® 


to go beyond the evidence. While Dickens was undoubtedly familiar with the history of 
Solomons, such familiarity would merely have reinforced the association between stolen 
Re re ee eae a oe ee as Dickens him- 
self later remarked (see below). Actually, Solomons’ traits and practices as reported in 
the Times bear no resemblance to Fagin’s. Even the central feature of Fagin’s villainy 
— his school for juvenile criminals — is absent in Solomons. As for the play bearing 
Solomons’ name, the role of Barney Fence (and later of Ikey Solomons) was a four- 
sentence walk-on (Landa, p. 161). The retitled play and its renamed minor character 
are evidence of the notoriety of the case and the temper of the times rather than of 
Dickens’ borrowing. The fact that Dickens labeled some of his minor Jewish characters 
Ikey, Barney, Solomon, etc. (conventional Jewish names which appear constantly in the 
popular literature of the period), seems to me to be further evidence of the stereotyped 
nature of his Jewish portraits rather than additional evidence, as Professor Lane be- 
lieves (p. 95), of Dickens’ indebtedness to the real Solomons or the play. Strangely, al- 
Re eee eee “one of the great games for Dickensians 
. hunt[ing] out originals” (p. 95), he makes use of Landa’s revelations regarding this 
” and then rejects Landa’s inescapable conclusion. “There is,” wrote Landa, 
Poe coy whatever in the known facts concerning Solomons to stamp him as the model 
of Fagin” (p. 162). 
8 See, for example, XII (1847), 149; XIV (1848), 69; II (1842), 179; I (1841), 
111; XII (1847), 166. 
® M. H. Spielmann, The History of “Punch” (London, 1895), p. 103. In order to docu- 
ment the frequent lack of relevance between Dickens’ biography and his art, Professor 
Lane says in relation to Mark Lemon, editor of Punch (1841-70), “Thus it need not sur- 
prise us to note that one of Dickens’ best friends, Mark Lemon, was a Jew” (p. 95, n. 5). 
On this evidence, Professor Lane then generalizes. Unfortunately Professor Lane relied 
upon Spielmann’s undocumented statement regarding Lemon’s Jewishness. The DNB 
seems to contradict the notion that Lemon was a Jew. Lemon’s forebears and connections 
do not appear to be Jewish, he was educated under a Rev. James Wilding, and was 
buried at Ifield Church. Consequently Lemon’s “Jewishness” can hardly be used as con- 
vincing evidence of Professor Lane’s contention; nor can Lemon’s “Jewishness” be used 
to substantiate Professor Lane’s subsequent assumption that a Jewish editor of the period 
would be content when his periodical “poked fun” at Jews (p. 95, n. 5). 
10 See, for example, The Universal Songster . . . 3 vols. (London, n.d. ), one of the largest 
and most popular song compilations of this period. It devotes a separate category to 
“Jews’ Songs” and gives fifty such songs. 
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The bright young man who was good at singing comic songs (as Dick- 
ens was ), needed only to polish his accent and then learn a ballad such 
as “The Jew in Grain; or, The Doctrine of an Israelite,” which, accord- 
ing to instructions, was “To be sung in High German Dialect”: 
I once was but a pedler, and my shop was in my box, 
So sure as I'm a smouch [Jew, thief], and my name is Mordecai; 
And I cheated all the world, in spite of whipping-posts or stocks, 
For I never sticks for trifles when dere’s monies in the way. 
I had good gold rings of copper gilt, and so I got my bread, 
With sealing-wax of brick-dust, and pencils without lead. 
In my pick-pack, nick-nack, shimcrack, tick-tack, tink lum tee, 
And de shining chink to clink is de moosick still for me.11 
Mordecai continues by telling how he picks pockets, steals clothes, and 
extracts fees; and then he justifies bribery, faithlessness, and mam- 
monism. But even in the first stanza he presents himself as a thief, cheat, 
and money-grubber. These attributes were the usual badge of the Jew 
as he appeared in the literature, drama, and popular consciousness of 
the period. The typical Jew (on the stage, for example) had changed 
little since Marlowe’s Barabas and Shakespeare’s Shylock. He was a 
rapacious moneylender, or perhaps later, a thieving peddler or old- 
clothes dealer. By the late eighteenth century he usually shuffled about 
the stage in black gabardine and a broadbrimmed hat, poked his red 
hair, red whiskers, and hooked nose into the faces of those with whom he 
haggled, and spoke in thick outlandish accents. The best-known drama- 
tists of the preceding age — Cibber, Foote, Fielding, Garrick, and Sheri- 
dan — whose plays still dominated the boards in Dickens’ youth, had all 
created Jews who were mean or wicked.'* And later nondramatic 
writers — Lamb, Cobbett, and Hewlett, for example — continued the 
tradition.’ 
In his early writings, Dickens reflects the dominant anti-Semitism 
of his time. Although (with the exception of Oliver Twist) there are no 
extended Jewish portraits in his early works, his writings contain many 


11 Universal Songster, I, 262. Interestingly, when Mr. Pickwick is arrested by a sheriff’s 
assistant (an officer who is frequently pictured as a stereotyped Jew in contemporary 
fiction ) he is arrested by a Mr. Smouch. 

12 For example, Cibber in The Harlot’s Progress, Foote in The Devil on Two Sticks and 
The Nabob, Fielding in Miss Lucy in Town, Garrick in Lettre, and Sheridan in The 
Duenna. But Moses in Sheridan’s The School for Scandal is dealt with more sympa- 
thetically — one early indication of the changing literary treatment of Jews. See Mon- 
tagu Frank Modder, The Jew in the Literature of England (Philadelphia, 1944), pp. 
66-71. 

13 See Lamb’s “Jews, Quakers, Scotchmen and other Imperfect Sympathies,” Cobbett’s 
Political Register (6 Sept. 1806), and Hewlett’s Concise History of the Jews — all 
quoted in Modder, pp. 97-100. ; 
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Dickens not only utilized repellent Jewish stereotypes before Oliver Twist, he also (for he chuse 
most of the subjects he wished illustrated, and approved all of them) sanctioned graphic repre 
sentations of those stereotypes in his earliest work. Here is Cruikshank’s illustration for “‘Medita- 
tions in Monmouth Street” from Sketches by Boz, the old-clothes dealer Moses Levy appears with 
characteristic dandified dress, “oriental” eyes, hook nose, stout wife, and monster-nosed baby. 
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revealing allusions, comments, and descriptions. The Jew who emerges 
from these references engages in standard “Jewish” occupations, pos- 
sesses the stage-Jew’s physical characteristics, and exhibits supposedly 
“Jewish” mannerisms. The Jews in Sketches by Boz (1833-37) are old- 
clothes dealers, costume suppliers, sheriff's officers, sponging-house 
proprietors, and the like. One meets in Sketches by Boz “red-headed and 
red-whiskered Jews who forcibly haul you into their squalid houses, 
and thrust you into a suit of clothes, whether you will or not,” and 
Dickens adds he detests such Jews.'* Mr. Nathan, a costume supplier in 
Sketches by Boz, is another “red-headed and red-whiskered Jew” (I, 
149). And the sponging house described in Sketches (the description 
based upon Dickens’ trip to Sloman’s sponging house in 1834 to rescue 
his father) is run by a Mr. Solomon Jacobs and entourage (II, 143 ff.). 
The Jews in Pickwick (1836-38) are also costume brokers, sheriff's of- 
ficers, peddlers, and old-clothes dealers (1, 256; II, 111). 

Dickens’ Jews are unpleasant and conventionalized; and through 
these Jews he transmits his temper and that of the age. “He’s richer 
than any Jew,” says Quilp in the Old Curiosity Shop (1840-41); and in 
Barnaby Rudge (1841), when Gashford thinks of Jews, he thinks of 
money and beards (I, 218; I, 378-380). Dickens’ image of the Jews fre- 
quently emerges by implication rather than direct statement. In Dombey 
and Son (1846-48), after introducing a Jew of “Mosaic Arabian cast of 
countenance,” who is vulgar and insolent and who inquires with ma- 
terialistic effrontery “what the figure of them crimson and gold hang- 
ings might have been, when new bought” (II, 447-448), Dickens goes 
on to label an incoming swarm of secondhand dealers “Jew and Chris- 
tian,” perhaps in an attempt to sound unprejudiced, but the effect of the 
phrase is to call attention to the Jews and associate them once more 
with repellent traits: “Herds of shabby vampires, Jew and Christian, 
overrun the house, sounding the plate-glass mirrors with their knuckles, 
striking discordant octaves on the grand piano, drawing wet forefingers 
over the pictures, breathing on the blades of the best dinner-knives, 
punching the squabs of chairs and sofas with their dirty fists, touzling 
the featherbeds, opening and shutting all the drawers, balancing the 
silver spoons and forks, looking into the very threads of the drapery and 
linen, and disparaging everything” (II, 450-451). 


14 The Works of Charles Dickens, National Ed. (London, 1907-09), I, 88 — unless other- 
wise indicated, all future references to Dickens’ works are to this edition. The references 
to Jews quoted in the following pages are a representative sampling of those which 
appear in Dickens’ writings. Dickens refers to Jews in most of his novels and in many 

of his shorter works. 
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Dickens does not like these men, and he despises their occupation 
and methods. He usually takes a similar attitude toward any Jewish 
entrepreneur. He scorns the aggressive Jewish secondhand clothes sales- 
men, and he condescends to the Jewish costume brokers. His feelings 
never flare into active hatred; they smolder fitfully in a vague hostility. 
“Bills,” says Mr. Micawber (David Copperfield, 1849-50), are “a con- 
venience to the mercantile world, for which, I believe, we are originally 
indebted to the Jews.” And then Micawber adds that Jews “appear to 
me to have had a devilish deal too much to do with them ever since” 
(II, 382). 

Dickens’ feelings about the Jews are underlined by his other ac- 
tivities of the 1830's, 40's, and 50's. In The Life of Our Lord (1846-49), 
written for the private use of his children, he avoids active anti-Semi- 
tism, but is unguarded, and at times even inflammatory, in belaboring 
the Jews as the murderers of Jesus.’® Similarly, as editor of Bentley's 
Miscellany (1837-39), he seems to have been unconcerned by the ma- 
licious nature of articles he published on Jewish subjects.’* “Bonomye 
the Usurer,” for example, is the tale of a heartless medieval Jewish 
moneylender who finally sells himself to the devil. Bonomye’s face, 
which reveals the “strongly-marked features of his race,” wears a “sin- 
ister expression” (p. 46). Such an expression is in keeping with his 
character, for he is a “merciless creditor” who “hated a Christian,” “never 
renewed a loan,” and “never abated one farthing of his due” (p. 46). 
This miserly Jew, who is “strong in hate, hard in heart, and utterly 
without conscience,” had only one happiness. “He weighed and re- 
weighed” his gold, “told the pieces one by one” into his chest, and found 
“each chink was as a drop of balm to his soul” (p. 47). Bonomye, with 
his “matted hair,” “restless black eyes,” and “sallow complexion” (p. 
46), is rapacious and despicable; he is a character calculated to incite 
prejudice and hatred. 

Another story, “The Professor of Toledo,” is even more savage. 
It too is set in the Middle Ages, and it too contains a repellent Jewish 
moneylender. Alberto, a young man about Toledo, with the super- 
natural help of the Machiavellian Archbishop of Toledo (his secret 


15 See, for example, The Life of Our Lord (New York, 1934), Pp. 50. 

16 Dickens did not exert absolute editorial control over Bentley’s, but even if Bentley was 
responsible for accepting stories such as “Bonomye the Usurer” (III [1838], 44-61) 
and “The Professor of Toledo” (III [1838], 544-552), Dickens did not see fit to sup- 
press them. These stories, signed “Delta” (D. M. Moir? ), are discussed immediately 
below. 
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father ) steals Deborah from the home of her father Mordecai, a Jewish 
moneylender. Deborah is converted to Christianity and is about to be 
married to Alberto by the Archbishop when Mordecai, at the head of 
fifty Jews, enters the cathedral and attempts to retake her. But the Jews, 
amidst strange portents, are stricken dumb and defenseless, and are 
massacred at the cathedral altar by the congregation. The massacre has 
a Gothic aftermath: 

No sooner, however, were the last gasp for breath and the last death-rattle heard in 
their throats, than the unnatural obscurity which had overspread the place on their 
entrance, vanished; the whole sacred edifice glittered with the brightness of light- 
ning, and a heavenly choir was heard singing. The supernal strains as they died away 
were succeeded by the howlings and barking of bloodhounds, who (either attracted 
by the carnel smell of Jewish blood, or perhaps miraculously sent by the saint pre- 
siding over the cathedral of Toledo) yelped into the church, and made a gory ban- 
quet of the remains of the unfortunate unbelievers. (pp. 551-552) 
The immoderate tone of the story here and elsewhere suggests it may 
have been intended as a satire on; Roman Catholic doctrine, morality, 
and miracles, But the attitude of the author is not sufficiently clear, and 
the tale, since it can be read as either an anti-Catholic or anti-Semitic 
parable or both, must have been offensive to many readers. 

Such insensitivity upon Dickens’ part suggests prejudice, a sug- 
gestion which is reinforced by his letters.'7 “No news as yet,” he wrote in 
1837, “from the ‘infernal, rich, plundering, thundering old Jew.’ ”!* Dick- 
ens applied the epithet (borrowed from Oliver Twist) to the publisher 
Richard Bentley, a gentile. But the phrase accurately represents the 
distasteful associations which “Jew” called up in his mind. Six years 
later, commenting to Thomas Hood on Colburn, another Christian pub- 
lisher, he summoned up similar associations. “There can be no doubt,” 
he wrote, “that he took a money-lending, bill-broking, Jew clothes-bag- 
ging, Saturday-night pawnbroking advantage of your temporary situa- 
tion” (NL, I, 539). Dickens seems to have regarded most Jews as sly, 
grasping, vulgar, and picturesque; and he exhibited a fastidiousness in 
his relations with them which reflected their equivocal status in con- 
temporary Victorian society. In 1850, when he and his amateur actors 
agreed to perform at the home of his wealthy friends the Richard Wat- 
sons, he displayed his condescending attitude: 


17 This is true despite the fact that pejorative references to Jews have occasionally been 
censored from his letters. The restoration of such passages (a restoration promised in 
the new edition of the letters) will add a few instances to those I present here and 
below. 

18 The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. Walter Dexter, Nonesuch Ed. (Bloomsbury, 1938), 
I, 125 — hereafter referred to as NL and cited in the text. 
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One Nathan [he wrote apologetically to Mrs. Watson], in Titchbourne Street Hay- 
market, a “costume maker,” has dressed all my company’s plays — dresses Every 
Man in His Humour, and Animal Magnetism — and goes to Knebworth with us. He 
is a Jew, but for a Jew a very respectable man indeed. . . . If you would like to know 
further about him (which I don’t at all assume without hearing from you) I would 
send him down to you bodily by Railroad, and you could judge for yourself, and he 
could judge for himself directly. He stands in great awe of my managerial ferocity 
(of which he has had great experience) and would be as quiet and tractable as any 
Lamb.19 

Dickens’ tone was not merely a reflection of prejudice in his corre- 
spondent, for a few days later he informed Mark Lemon that Nathan 
was ill, and asked Lemon to determine whether Nathan’s wife could, as 
he coolly put it, “send . . . some competent respectable person” in his 
stead (NL, II, 239). 

Oliver Twist, then, was the work of an author who accepted and 
reflected the anti-Semitism of his milieu. And yet Oliver Twist is not as 
anti-Semitic as one might expect; Fagin is less a premeditated attack 
upon the Jews than a convenient villain drawn to an ancient pattern. He 
exhibits, for instance, a number of stereotyped stage-Jew characteris- 
tics: red hair and whiskers, hooked nose, shuffling gait, and long gabar- 
dine coat and broadbrimmed hat. Furthermore, he is a dealer in second- 
hand clothes and trinkets, the Jewish occupation par excellence. And 
Dickens makes him, in accordance with the traditional recipe, frighten- 
ing and repellent. When the reader first meets him he is described as 
“a very old shrivelled Jew, whose villainous-looking and repulsive face 
was obscured by a quantity of matted red hair” (p. 74); and his actions 
in the book and his miserable end fulfill his menacing introduction. 
But Fagin is strangely lacking in other traits of the literary Jew. He has 
no lisp, dialect, or nasal intonation (although Barney, a minor confed- 
erate of Fagin, described as “another Jew: younger than Fagin, but 
nearly as vile and repulsive in appearance,” talks with a perpetual cold 


19 F, P. Rolfe, ed., “More Letters to the Watsons,” Dickensian, XXXVIII (1942), 117. In 
his subsequent letters to Mrs. Watson, Dickens continued to refer to Nathan as though 
he were some sort of lower creature to be sent “down to you bodily by Railroad.” On 
28 Nov. 1850, for instance, he wrote imperiously that he would “summon the Jew to 
meet us” (Rolfe, p. 119). There are other slurring references to Jews in Dickens’ letters 
of this period. To cite three instances, he describes Portsmouth as a town “principally 
remarkable for mud, Jews, and sailors” (NL, 1, 168); refers to Jews as “Mosaic Arabs” 
(NL, II, 135); and writes ironically, with a revealing “of course,” that “I should like 
the neighbourly scamp in question (who is of course a Jew) to know that I appreciate 
the neighbourly manner in which he has made his communication.” (The first two let- 
ters were written in 1838 and 1848 respectively; the latter, an undated and unpublished 
fragment from a dealer’s catalogue, was kindly communicated to me by Mrs. Madeline 
House of Cambridge, England. It was written from Broadstairs and probably dates from 
the 1840’s when Dickens frequently summered there. ) 
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The changes which occurred in Dickens’ intentions and attitudes toward Jews between 1837 and 
1864 are mirrored by the artistic rendition of Jews which he allowed (and probably helped) his 
illustrators to project. Compare Fagin, here, with Riah, page 246. 


in his head, saying, “Dot a shoul” for “Not a soul,” and so forth [pp. 
136-137] ). And Fagin goes through no act, ritual, or pattern which iden- 
tifies him as a Jew. Actually, aside from his conventionalized physical 
traits and old-clothes dealings, his main claim to Jewishness is the fact 
that Dickens constantly labels him “the Jew.” It seems fair to assume 
that Fagin was a Jew because for Dickens and his readers he made a 
picturesque and believable villain. 

But that Dickens could create Fagin is a reflection of his indif- 
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ference to the implications of his portrait. And this is true even though 
he attempted here and there to underline the distinction between Fagin 
the individual and Fagin the Jew. In Fagin’s first appearance he is por- 
trayed toasting a sausage — an act which immediately brands him a 
renegade Jew. And in the condemned cell, in one of the reader's final 
glimpses of him, Dickens again contrasts him with the Jews as a whole. 
“Venerable men of his own persuasion,” he writes, “had come to pray 
beside him, but he had driven them away with curses. They renewed 
their charitable efforts, and he beat them off” (p. 521). It seems strange 
that Dickens could believe these touches would offset the implications 
of the remainder of his portrait, but his attitude toward the Jews was 
negligent at best, and he probably gave little thought to Fagin’s anti- 
Semitic ramifications. 

Yet the times were changing and Dickens was changing with 
them. The years 1830 to 1860 witnessed a steady rise in the status of 
English Jewry. Legal barriers were swept away, commercial restrictions 
removed, and social antagonisms lessened. Jews held offices in local and 
national government, became connected through marriage with promi- 
nent families, took part increasingly in the social and artistic affairs of 
the country, and grew in power and numbers (Modder, pp. 156-266). 
The most dramatic token of their rising status occurred on 26 July 1858 
when, after years of struggle, Baron Lionel Rothschild was allowed to 
use a modified oath and take his seat in Parliament. This symbolic event 
correctly mirrored the mood of the nation, for although anti-Semitism 
was still common and even fashionable, it was confined more and more 
to emotional and personal channels; the Jew’s right to exercise the pre- 
rogatives of a British subject was increasingly admitted. 

The growth of toleration was accompanied by noteworthy intel- 
lectual conversions. During the 1830's, 40’s, and 50's many individuals 
modified their traditional views; some publicly recanted their earlier 
beliefs. Sir Robert Peel, for example, who had opposed Jewish emanci- 
pation in 1830, was urging Parliament in 1848 to liberate the Jews. “The 
Jew,” he exclaimed, in a startling reversal of his earlier position, “is a 
subject natural-born; and I contend that he has a right, as such, to be 
qualified for all civil trusts — that he has a ‘capacity or ability to all bene- 
fits whatever,’ unless you show a reason to the contrary — a reason not 
founded upon mere religious error, but upon some good cause for po- 
litical disqualification” (Speeches, IV, 746). 

Sir Robert’s new position was only one sign of the changing at- 
mosphere. Punch was also growing more sympathetic. It could still in 
the 1860’s lash out at the Jews, but such outbursts were decreasing, and 
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by the end of the century it had become (although less so than many 
other English periodicals), friendly to the Jews.”° Even the popular 
“Jew’s Song” had begun to change. From out-and-out anti-Semitism it 
had shifted to humor and finally to pleas for tolerance. A song such 
as “Sure I Am a Hebrew Man” had a new humanitarian purpose: 
If ven valking through the street 
Some poor creature meets my eye, 
Who, naked, cold, and hungry, 
Implores my charity; 
I never tinks to ask 
His religion or his name; 
No; he’s a brother and in want, 
Sure that’s sufficient claim 
Upon my purse to help his need, 
And save him from distress. 
Whilst I do this I shall succeed, 
And Providence me bless. 
Den let the vorld still flout, 
And call me heathen Jew, 
Vhilst I know I'm acting right, 
I minds not vat they do. (Universal Songster, 1, 271) 
The literary trend to a sympathetic treatment of the Jew had 
begun toward the end of the eighteenth century. In dramatic literature, 
Richard Cumberland in The Jew (1794) had created Shiva, the kind- 
hearted prototype of a new breed of stage-Jews. Four years later Thomas 
Dibdin in The Jew and the Doctor depicted another good Jew, Abed- 
nego. The latter play is especially interesting, for Dickens read it many 
times as a child, reread it as a man, considered using it as an after- 
piece for one of his amateur productions, and finally reproduced some 
of its lineaments in Our Mutual Friend.** Abednego, a supposedly 
mercenary Jew, with mixed but largely altruistic motives, rears a young 
Christian foundling and gives her his love. His loyalty and attachment 
to his adopted daughter never waver, and the humor of the farce re- 
volves not about the Jew, but about a comedy-of-manners subplot and 
the discovery of the girl's parentage. Nevertheless, Abednego is a curi- 
ous heap of contradictions, and he betrays his transitional position be- 
tween the old stereotyped stage-Jew and the sympathetic literary Jew 
of the future. Abednego speaks in a stage-Jew dialect, places constant 
emphasis on money, and hungers for a profit. But he demonstrates 


20 See, for example, XXXIX (1860), 37; XL (1861), 107; also Spielmann, p. 105. 


21 John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (London, 1928), p. 8; the 
play was in Mrs. Inchbald’s A Collection of Farces and Other Afterpieces (London. 
1815); NL, II, 38; for the play’s relation to Our Mutual Friend see below. 
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throughout that he is really a good man, and the play is an obvious plea 
for tolerance. Abednego’s final speech sums up Dibdin’s point of view: 
“Tl tel] you how to pay me. If ever you see a helpless creature vat needs 
your assistance, give it for ma sake: — And if de object should even not 
be a Christian, remember that humanity knows no difference of opinion; 
and that you can never make your own religion look so well, as when 
you shew mercy to de religion of others” (A Collection of Farces, U1, 
78). 

The descendants of Shiva and Abednego soon began to turn up 
in the novel. The most famous of these descendants appeared in Ivanhoe 
(1819) in the persons of Isaac of York and his daughter Rebecca. But 
Disraeli introduced exotically glorified Jewish figures in Alroy (1833), 
Coningsby (1844), and Tancred (1847); George Eliot revealed her 
sympathy and aspirations for the Jews in Daniel Deronda (1876); and 
Zangwill wrote full-scale novels of Jewish life before the Victorian era 
closed. Meanwhile, throughout the nineteenth century, other well-known 
figures — Hazlitt, Macaulay, Huskisson, Lord Holland, Basil Montagu, 
and Milman, for example — raised their voices to defend or champion 
the Jews (Modder, pp. 89-107). 

By the 1850's Dickens begins to reflect this shift in mood. From 
1850 on he edited (or “conducted,” as he liked to term it) two popular 
weekly periodicals. These journals, Household Words (1850-59) and 
All the Year Round (1859-70), were partly owned by him and were 
under his absolute editorial control. All contributions appeared without 
by-line, but the phrase “Conducted by Charles Dickens” was imprinted 
on the top of every page, and Dickens publicly avowed that the contents 
of each issue reflected his views and met with his approval.”* The arti- 
cles and stories of Jewish interest which appeared in these periodicals 
through 1864 continue to show traces of anti-Semitism, but there is 
nothing to compare with the virulence of the anti-Semitic stories in 
Bentley's Miscellany. The articles of Jewish content in Household Words 
and All the Year Round usually fall into one of two categories: those 
which are factual or neutral, and those which show flickers of hostility. 
“The Young Jew of Tunis,” “The Jews in China,” and “Jews in Rome” 
fit into the former category.”* The works in the latter category, while 


22 See, for example, his notice in All the Year Round, X (1863), 419, that “The statements 
and opinions of this Journal generally, are, of course, to be received as the statements 
and opinions of its Conductor.” 

23 Household Words and All the Year Round will be abbreviated HW and AYR. HW, I 
(1850), 118-120; HW, III (1851), 452-456; HW, XVIII (1858), 538-540. 
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never inflammatory, perpetuate antagonistic Jewish stereotypes or dis- 
play flashes of malice. In “Passing Faces,” the author, taking a walk 
through London, describes the Jew as possessing a “clever, sensual, 
crafty countenance, which contains the epitome of the whole Hebrew 
history; with their jewellery and flashy dress” (HW, XI [1855], 263). In 
“On the Public Service,” the Jews at the Hamburg Exchange are de- 
picted as screaming, jewel-bedecked, oleaginous creatures with “skinny 
yellow fingers” (AYR, XI [1864], 105-109). “Oily” Jews again appear in 
an article entitled “A Trial of Jewry,” an article which goes on to de- 
scribe the dirty ways, thieving tendencies, and lisping accents of the 
Jews (AYR, X [1863], 398-402). The stereotype lingers. Other Jews lie, 
talk with a lisp, maneuver craftily, pant after money, and conceal vast 
treasures; and the “old clo’” dealer, whose dirty garments and poverty- 
stricken exterior are treated as a sly disguise for immense wealth, 
tramps into Household Words with a tangled “grey-reddish beard,” 
hawk nose, and bag stuffed with stolen articles.** The anti-Semitism of 
such pieces is peripheral; the pejorative references are usually em- 
bedded in a context which is free from prejudicial intent. Such refer- 
ences reflect social and imaginative inertia, not active hatred. 

Yet even this peripheral anti-Semitism diminished. After 1864 
Dickens apparently tried to avoid Jewish references which might give 
offense. Only rarely did he depart from this policy. One exception oc- 
curred in an article entitled “Crédit Mobilier in Discredit” which ap- 
peared in All the Year Round (XX, 57-60) on 27 June 1868. “Crédit 
Mobilier” is an attack upon the financial manipulations of a giant French 
holding company controlled by Jews, and more generally, a plea to make 
the directors of such companies personally responsible for their organi- 
zations’ debts. But the article goes out of its way to dwell disparagingly 


“4 See, for example, “A Penitent Confession,” HW, III (1851), 4396-445; “The Seven 
Victims of Mittelbron,” HW, XIII (1856), 226-228; “Down Whitechapel Way,” HW, 
IV (1851), 126-131; “Phases of ‘Public’ Life,” HW, VI (1852), 101-103; “Old 
Clothes,” HW, V (1852), 93-98. “Phases of ‘Public’ Life” reproduces the condescend- 
ing tone and stereotyped viewpoint one usually finds in these articles. “On one side,” 
writes the author, “resides Mr. Reuben Sheeny, dealer in old gold and silver, who 
displays nothing more valuable in his shop window than a wooden bowl with two 
anchor buttons, within a ragged, tarnished epaulette; but who, I dare say, has the 
wealth of the Indies inside, somewhere” (p. 102). The article continues in the same 
manner. Other supposedly wealthy Jews also give the appearance of dirty, bedraggled 
poverty (p. 103). All the Jews have “olive faces and glistening eyes, and moist, red, 
pulpy lips,” and are constantly buying, selling, and bargaining (p. 103). The proper 
names in the article are also instructive. Characters bear names such as Mr. Reuben 
Sheeny and Master Rabshekah Cosher, and public houses are called the Bag o’ Rags, 
the Three Hats (an allusion to the stereotyped picture of the Jewish old-clothes dealer ), 
and the Sheenies Arms. 
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upon “Israelite houses” and their Jewish directors, and since the on- 
slaught neither advances the reader's understanding of the Crédit 
Mobilier’s collapse nor contributes to his desire for reform, its primary 
effect is to connect financial scandals with Jews. This attack upon the 
Jews is probably a reflection of topical feeling. The serious financial 
crash of the late 1860's was attributed in many quarters to Jewish spec- 
ulators, and Dickens, who always mistrusted financial juggling, and 
often associated monetary transactions with Jews, may have succumbed 
momentarily to the popular resentment against the Jews.”* 

But “Crédit Mobilier” is the exception. The typical article of 
Jewish content which appeared in All the Year Round after 1864 was 
deliberately designed to avoid offense. That this is so may be seen in 
articles dealing with Jewish moneylenders, a subject traditionally used 
to incite anti-Semitism. In late issues of All the Year Round the portraits 
of such moneylenders are carefully neutralized. “How I Discounted My 
Bill” (XIII [1865], 557-561), for example, contains two Jewish money- 
lenders. The first Jew, who is unable to advance the author a loan, is 
treated matter-of-factly. The second moneylender, a German Jew named 
Steinmetz, is depicted with venom. But the author specifically insists that 
Steinmetz is not really a Jew. Steinmetz makes no attempt to keep the 
Jewish Sabbath; his real God, says the author, is mammon (p. 559). 

Another story containing a moneylender, “The Purchase System” 
(XX [1868], 448-456), appeared shortly after the “Crédit Mobilier” 
article. The hero of this story, an Army Lieutenant in need of £600, is 
solicited by a number of moneylenders, including one Nathaniel Levi, 
but he chooses to do business with none of these, and decides to go un- 
asked to a moneylender named J. Leverson. One feels that Leverson is a 
Jew (the name itself is suggestive), but he is nowhere identified as 
one. And although the Lieutenant's financial incompetence and subse- 
quent monetary entanglements lead to tragedy, the real villain is not the 
moneylender but the Army’s system of purchase preferment. This un- 
willingness to identify Leverson as a Jew or to fall into an offensive 
Jewish stereotype is evident elsewhere in the story. Leverson is no 


25 Modder, p. 242; see, for example, an early novel, Nicholas Nickleby (the Montague 
Tigg fraud), and a late one, Little Dorrit (the Merdle swindle); Hard Times, p. 48. 
Eleven years earlier Dickens had printed an attack upon this French holding company 
and had underlined its weaknesses (“Crédit Mobilier,” HW, XV [1857], 8-12). This 
article also dealt with the Jewish directors of the company but did not identify them as 
Jews. It is possible that Dickens did not read “Crédit Mobilier in Discredit” until after 
it appeared. He did not return to England from his second American visit until May 
1868, and therefore may not have resumed active editorial control of AYR until after 
proof of the article had been corrected. 
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Bonomye the Usurer: “Mr. Leverson was a stout hearty man of some 
forty years of age, with a rosy face dimpled into a continual smile; 
slightly bald, but with what hair he had, carefully made most of; he 
was dressed in plain grey, and wore no rings, chains, or any jewellery 
conventionally associated with the person of money-lenders” (p. 449). 
The gradual moderation in attitude toward the Jews which can 

be discerned in Household Words and All the Year Round is duplicated 
in Dickens’ own writings. His works of the 1850's and early 1860's con- 
tinue to display occasional antagonism, but there are no full-scale Fagin- 
like portraits and there are fewer slurring references. Jews still appear as 
repellent moneylenders, old-clothes dealers, and peddlers, but such ap- 
pearances are fleeting and tangential. Dickens’ attitudes emerge most 
clearly in the things he associates with Jews: “horse-flesh, blind-hookey, 
Hebrew monetary transactions, and the Insolvent Debtors Court” ( Hard 
Times [1854], p. 48). Elsewhere he equates the “whole tribe of Moses 
(and Sons )” with those who coin feelings into money; or he has a dealer 
in old clothes lisp his willingness to buy and sell grandmothers if he can 
make a profit thereby.”* In instances such as the last, the predominant 
impression is humor, not anti-Semitism. And this amalgam of humor and 
disapproval usually replaces the more unalloyed prejudice of his earlier 
passing references. In Great Expectations ( 1860-61 ), for instance, he de- 
picts a Jew who believes money can buy anything, and who attempts to 
suborn Jaggers with monetary blandishments. The portrait grows out 
of an old canard — Jews measure all things by money — but Dickens, 
through humor, softens the astringency of his attack: 
No one remained now but the excitable Jew, who had already raised the skirts of Mr. 
Jaggers’ coat to his lips several times. 

“I don’t know this man?” said Mr. Jaggers, in the most eseisiaitinn strain. “What 
does this fellow want?” 

“Ma thear Mither Jaggerth. Hown brother to Habraham Latharuth?” 

“Who's he?” said Mr. Jaggers. “Let go of my coat.” 

The suitor, kissing the hem of the garment again before relinquishing it, replied, 
“Habraham Latharuth, on thuthpition of plate.” 

“You're too late,” said Mr. Jaggers. “I am over the way.” 

“Holy father, Mither Jaggerth!” cried my excitable acquaintance, turning white, 
“don’t thay you're again Habraham Latharuth!” 

“I am,” said Mr. Jaggers, “and there’s an end of it. Get out of the way.” 


“Mithter Jaggerth! Half a moment! My hown cuthen’th gone to Mithter Wem- 
mick at thith prethenth minete to hoffer him hany termth. Mithter Jaggerth! Half 


26 “A Slight Depreciation of the Currency,” HW, XII (1855), 315. Dickens was punning 
(as he often did) on the name of a well-known firm of tailors and clothiers — a firm 
which frequently advertised in the monthly parts of his novels; “Somebody's Luggage,” 
Christmas Stories, I, 429. It is a sign of the times (1862) and of Dickens’ changing 
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a quarter of a moment! If you’d have the condethenthun to be bought off from 
t’other thide — at any thuperior prithe! — money no object! — Mithter Jaggerth — 
Mithter — !” 

My guardian threw his supplicant off with supreme indifference, and left him 
dancing on the pavement as if it were red-hot. (pp. 178-179) 


In spite of an occasional vignette such as this, during the 1850's 
and early 1860's Dickens’ attitude toward the Jews had become more 
thoughtful. His view during this period wavered between his belief that 
Jews should be accorded religious and civil freedom and Christian 
sympathy, and his residue of prejudice and negative associations. His 
ambivalent feelings toward the Jews were well represented by the re- 
marks he had poor, confused Flora Finching speak: “‘I dare say if the 
truth was known and if you don’t like either cold fowl or hot boiled ham 
which many people don’t I dare say besides Jews and theirs are scruples 
of conscience which we must all respect though I must say I wish they 
had them equally strong when they sell us false articles for real that cer- 


attitudes, that although the dealer in the latter story has all the stereotyped attributes 
of a Jew, Dickens does not label him a Jew. 

In this connection, it seems to me that Professor Lane’s method can be questioned 
when he seeks to label as Jews villainous characters whose “Jewishness” is built not 
upon a central, detailed, unmistakable syndrome of stereotyped attributes (as in the 
dealer cited above) but upon disparate fragments which he elaborates into archetypal 
identifications. He finds, for example, a “possible racial identification” in Uriah Heep 
and his red hair, Biblical name, fawning manner, ability to arouse emotions of “patho- 
logical intensity” in David, and strangest of all, in Micawber’s slurring reference to 
Jewish moneylenders. (It is hard to understand why Micawber’s casual remark should 
be considered “a possible allusion to Heep’s ‘Jewishness’ ” [p. 97]. The passage has no 
relationship to Uriah; he is neither present nor involved.) If one can establish the 
“Jewishness” of a character by evidence such as Professor Lane cites in relation to 
Uriah, one can transform half the characters in Dickens (or any author) into Jews. 
David himself has a Biblical name (as do many scores of Dickens’ characters), deals 
with pawnbrokers (a typical Jewish occupation and therefore association), arouses 
emotions of “pathological intensity” in Mr. and Miss Murdstone and in Mr. Creakle, 
and unlike Uriah, is actually present when Micawber makes his statement regarding 
the Jews. Yet David is no more a Jew than is Uriah. Professor Lane further states that 
“Uriah Heep is named Uriah . . . because David Copperfield is named David” (p. 97). 
But if Dickens intended the names to be interpreted symbolically, not only would both 
characters be equally Jewish, but David would become the villainous sinner and Uriah 
the sinned against — an incomprehensible symbolism. Professor Lane then continues, 
“the name [Uriah] also has its racial implication — witness Dickens’ good Jew, Riah, in 
Our Mutual Friend” (p. 97). But for the contemporary reader, since Riah had not 
even been thought of when Uriah was created, Uriah’s name, like David's, could have 
only Biblical connotations. As a matter of fact, by subsequently naming his good Jew 
Riah, Dickens went out of his way to neutralize any meaningful “racial implication.” 
The name Riah is not a Hebrew one, does not appear in the Bible, and before Dickens 
used it had, so far as I can discover, no significant implication whatsoever. What Dickens 
probably did was select or invent a name which would sound exotic and Biblical (com- 
pare Uriah, Jedidiah, Hezekiah, Jeremiah, Nehemiah, Obadiah, Neariah, etc.) and yet 
be free from specific connotations. 

It seems to me that Professor Lane’s method in the second third of his article con- 
tains a defect of logic, and that the defect arises from looking so hard for a precon- 
ceived stereotype that one excludes the most basic contradictory evidence, and finds 
that stereotype where Dickens neither consciously nor unconsciously intended it or put 
it. 
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tainly ain’t worth the money I shall be quite vexed,’ said Flora.”*" 

This ambivalence is given vivid emphasis by A Child's History of 
England (1851-53). For although he continued in the 1850's and early 
1860's to make pejorative references to the Jews, he was ready by 1851 
in A Child’s History to help mobilize public sympathy behind them. 
The tone of his remarks demonstrates that he was perfectly sincere in 
this effort: i 

To dismiss [he wrote in summation] this sad subject of the Jews for the present, 
I am sorry to add that in this reign [Edward I] they were most unmercifully pillaged. 
They were hanged in great numbers, on accusations of having clipped the King’s 
coin — which all kinds of people had done. They were heavily taxed; they were dis- 
gracefully badged; they were, on one day, thirteen years after the coronation, taken 
up with their wives and children and thrown into beastly prisons, until they pur- 
chased their release by paying to the King twelve thousand pounds. Finally, every 
kind of property belonging to them was seized by the King, except so little as would 
defray the charge of their taking themselves away into foreign countries. Many 


years elapsed before the hope of gain induced any of their race to return to England, 
where they had been treated so heartlessly and had suffered so much. 


| (pp. 162-163) 

If Dickens’ conflicting attitudes on the subject of Jews were often 
illogical and mutually exclusive, they were none the less earnest. But in 
the years 1860-64, a series of chance events helped bring his personal 
feelings into closer agreement with his theoretical beliefs, and caused 
him to transform a slowly growing sympathy for the Jews into an active 
attempt to aid them. The first event in the series was the sale by Dickens 
in 1860 of Tavistock House, his London residence for the preceding 
nine years. Shortly after he put the house up for sale, a Jewish banker, 
James P. Davis, and his wife, Eliza, entered into negotiations to buy it. 
The negotiations went well, and by the middle of August the Davises 
had agreed to buy not only the house but certain of its furniture and 
fixtures. Dickens was reserved and correct in his dealings with the 
Davises, but in letters to his friend Thomas Mitton, he referred to them 
condescendingly. “Unless there should be any hitch,” he wrote, “(which 
I don’t expect) the purchaser of Tavistock House will be a Jew Money- 
Lender. An odd change in the occupation!” (NL, III, 171). Three days 


27 Little Dorrit (1855-57), I, 330. This ambivalence is frequently reflected in HW and 
AYR during this period. For example, a long narrative poem entitled “Rabbi Ben 
Ephraim’s Treasure” (AYR, VI [1861], 80-84), begins with a sympathetic portrait of 
the Jews in Cordova during the Inquisition, but concludes with an elaborate description 
of how the poem’s chief Jewish character (the widow of Rabbi Ben Ephraim) sacri- 
fices her daughter to her insatiable lust for gold. This basic confusion in the poem’s 
point of view is compounded by the work’s Gothic aura. Such Gothicism (which often 
recurred in tales about Jews and which was frequently used as a vehicle for perpetuating 
antagonistic superstitions) is a sign that many persons — including Dickens probably 
— still thought of the Jew in terms of ancient and exotic stereotypes. 
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later a difficulty must have developed, for Dickens wrote suspiciously: 
“If the Jew Money-Lender buys (I say ‘if, because of course I shall 
never believe in him until he has paid the money), I purpose living 
here [at Gad’s Hill] during seven months of the year” (NL, III, 172). 
But in another two days the purchase was consummated, and Dickens, 
relieved and pleased, was now anxious that the Davises be treated with 
punctilious courtesy. He told his housekeeper that the Davises owned 
Tavistock House and had a “perfect right” to come and go as they 
pleased, and he gave her a list of the fixtures which had been sold and 
warned her that they were not to be disturbed (NL, III, 174). He had 
agreed to vacate Tavistock House within two weeks, and now he bent 
every effort to fulfill his promise. On 1 September, well within the time 
limit, he was able to write to Mrs. Davis: “Dear Madam, — I beg to let 
you know, with many thanks to you for your consideration that the 
housekeeper at Tavistock House will be ready to deliver the keys to you 
at any time you please on Tuesday next. —- Dear Madam — Faithfully 
yours” (NL, Ill, 175). 

To his subeditor, W. H. Wills, he was much less formal. “Tavi- 
stock House,” he wrote, “is cleared to-day, and possession delivered up 
to the new tenant. I must say that in all things the purchaser has be- 
haved thoroughly well, and that I cannot call to mind any occasion when 
I have had money-dealings with any one that have been so satisfactory, 
considerate, and trusting” (NL, III, 176). The “Jew Money-Lender” 
whom Dickens had decided, as a matter “of course,” not to believe, had 
turned out to be honest and a gentleman. The incident apparently 
brought home to Dickens the irrationality of some of his feelings about 
Jews; at any rate, it helped, along with the changing times, to move him 
more swiftly in the direction of active sympathy for them. 

But in 1860 Dickens had still not given much attention to the posi- 
tion of the Jews in contemporary English society, and he was certainly 
not ready to admit that his own writings might have lowered that posi- 
tion. Three years later though, the same Mrs. Davis who had bought 
Tavistock House from him forced him to revaluate what he had written 
about Jews and helped him to formulate what he would yet write. On 
22 June 1863, she sent him a letter and asked if he would be willing to 
contribute to the Lady Montefiore Memorial, a fund which was to be 
used to endow a convalescent home for the Jewish poor. She did not, 
however, limit her remarks to the Memorial. “It has been said,” she 
wrote, “that Charles Dickens the large hearted, whose works plead so 
eloquently and so nobly for the oppressed of his country . . . has en- 
couraged a vile prejudice against the despised Hebrew.” She then went 
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outed 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, 
A “HEBREW OF THE HEBREWS,” 


Wuo, ON THE 8TH DAY oF CHESVAN (i.¢., Nov. 8, ‘‘ veny O_p SryLe”), 
ENTERS ON THE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF HIS BLAMELESS, BRAVE, AND 
UNIVERSALLY BENEFICENT LIFE, 


In 1883 Punch (LXXXV, 227) joined many other periodicals in honoring the famous Sir Moses 
Montefiore. The tone and extent of these celebrations were further evidence of the Jews’ improv- 
ing status and widening acceptance in Victorian England. Note that the purse of Sir Moses is 
marked “Charity” — a reflection chiefly of Sir Moses’ many benefactions, but also of the “‘good- 
Jew” stereotype which Dickens had made much of earlier. 
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on to make the charge more explicit and to offer a suggestion: “Fagin I 
fear admits only of one interpretation; but (while) [sic] Charles Dickens 
lives the author can justify himself or atone for a great wrong.””* Nine 
years earlier Dickens had replied briefly to an accusation of anti-Semi- 
tism (Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens, II, 1010). Now a similar charge 
coming from a woman he knew and respected prompted him to defend 
his position in detail. In reply to Mrs. Davis, he wrote in part: 


I must take leave to say, that if there be any general feeling on the part of the in- 
telligent Jewish people, that I have done them what you describe as “a great wrong,” 
they are a far less sensible, a far less just, and a far less good-tempered people than I 
have always supposed them to be. Fagin, in Oliver Twist, is a Jew, because it un- 
fortunately was true of the time to which that story refers, that that class of criminal 
almost invariably was a Jew. But surely no sensible man or woman of your persuasion 
can fail to observe — firstly, that all the rest of the wicked dramatis personae are 
Christians [Dickens had forgotten the “vile and repulsive” Barney]; and secondly, 
that he is called a “Jew,” not because of his religion, but because of his race. If I 
were to write a story, in which I described a Frenchman or a Spaniard as “the Roman 
Catholic,” I should do a very indecent and unjustifiable thing; but I make mention 
of Fagin as the Jew, because he is one of the Jewish people, and because it conveys 
that kind of idea of him which I should give my readers of a Chinaman, by calling 
him a Chinese. (NL, Il, 357) 


Dickens then went on to make a series of claims, not all of which were 
true. “I always,” he wrote, “speak well of them [the Jewish people], 
whether in public or in private, and bear my testimony (as I ought to 
do) to their perfect good faith in such transactions as I have ever had 
with them.” 


Dickens, always sensitive to the charge of injustice, had stated his 
position with force and finality. But Mrs. Davis, now that her challenge 
had been taken up, saw her opportunity and replied almost immediately. 
Rebutting Dickens’ explanation and his analogies, she pointed out that: 


It is a fact that the Jewish race and religion are inseparable, if a Jew embrace any 
other faith, he is no longer known as of the race either to his own people or to the 
gentiles to whom he has joined himself. . . . If, as you remark “all must observe that 
the other Criminals [in Oliver Twist] were Christians” they are at least contrasted 
with characters of good Christians, this poor wretched Fagin stands alone “The 
Jew.” How gratful [sic] we are to Sir Walter Scott and to Mrs. S. C. Hall for their 
delineations of some of our race, yet Isaac of York was not all virtuel 
(Clark, pp 23-24) 

Dickens must have found the references to the author of Ivanhoe 

especially compelling, for he often identified himself with Scott.?* In any 


28 Cumberland Clark, ed., Charles Dickens and His Jewish Characters (London, 1918), 
p. 18 — hereafter referred to as “Clark” and cited in the text. 


29 See, for example, NL, I, 159, 482, and 456, and The Collected Papers, Nonesuch Edi- 
tion (Bloomsbury, 1937), II, 342. 
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Riah and Jenny Wren, the dolls’ dressmaker. Compare with illustration on page 234. 


case, although he failed to answer Mrs. Davis’s counterattack, it soon 
became clear that her arguments had captured both his reason and his 
imagination. In her second letter she had also written, “I hazard the 
opinion that it would well repay an author of reputation to examine 
more closely into the manners and character of the British Jews and 
to represent them as they really are” (Clark, p. 24). The hint was not 
lost upon the “author of reputation,” and although Dickens did not 
examine into Jewish life very closely, he did decide in Our Mutual 
Friend (1864-65) to strike a blow for the Jews. 

Our Mutual Friend is a measure of Dickens’ conversion. . For i in 
this book he wished to do more than balance Fagin’s villainy with Riah’s 
goodness; he intended to plead the Jewish case before the English pub- 
lic. Riah, the good Jew of Our Mutual Friend, was not, like Fagin, 
merely to be labeled a Jew; he was to serve as the apotheosis of kindly 
Judaism. Riah is always conscious of his Jewishness, speaks in quasi- 
Biblical rhythms, exhibits what were usually thought of as specifically 
Jewish virtues, occupies a position of influence in the Jewish commu- 
nity, and makes a reasoned plea for religious tolerance. Even Riah’s con- 
ventional role as a moneylender becomes an argument for understand- 
ing. Dickens uses Riah’s occupation not as a stereotype, but as a means 
of reversing the stereotype. Riah is depicted as the unwilling but perfect 
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front for an unscrupulous Christian. He is useful to his Christian master 
precisely because of gentile preconceptions and prejudices. The mo- 
ment a gentile sees Riah’s face, beard, and costume, he labels him a Jew, 
and resigns himself to being fleeced by what he is convinced is a rich, 
shrewd, ruthless usurer. Dickens is saying that the stereotype of the 
Jewish usurer (and even his occupation) have been imposed from the 
outside; the true Riah (and therefore the true Jew) is not at all like the 
gentile’s conception of him. 

Yet Riah strikes one, not as a living being, but as a fairy god- 
mother — Jenny Wren actually nicknames him “godmother” — who has 
been transplanted from some unreal children’s story. And perhaps 
Dickens’ conception of Riah owes a good deal to his childhood. When 
he began to create his virtuous Jew, he may have been reminded of that 
other good Jew he had read about so often as a boy. For Riah, like 
Abednego in Dibdin’s The Jew and the Doctor is not the usurer he ap- 
pears to be; like Abednego he has a good heart and noble aspirations, he 
befriends and protects a helpless Christian girl, he assists her to escape 
from a dangerous love situation, and he pleads the cause of the Jews. But 
though the larger features are similar, Dickens’ portrait is more ambi- 
tious than Dibdin’s, and Riah is shorn of the stage-Jew traits which dis- 
figure Abednego. Dickens uses Riah to underline Jewish loyalty, kind- 
ness, humility, patience, and charity — the supposedly Jewish virtues. 
Riah exhibits these virtues again and again. He hides Lizzie Hexam 
among his co-religionists and keeps her secret in the face of humiliation 
and contempt. Lizzie herself vouches for Jewish kindness. “ “The gentie- 
man certainly is a Jew,’ said Lizzie, ‘and the lady, his wife, is a Jewess, 
and I was first brought to their notice by a Jew. But I think there cannot 
be kinder people in the world’” (II, 114). When Eugene goads Riah, the 
Jew lowers his eyes and keeps silent (1, 477). When Fledgeby failed to 
answer Riah’s knock, Riah “sat down on the threshold. It was charac- 
teristic of his habitual submission,” Dickens continues, “that he sat dcwn 
on the ra\v dark staircase, as many of his ancestors had probably sat 
down in dungeons, taking what befell him as it might befall” (II, 2). 
Each time Riah appears he reveals a new virtue or underlines an old one. 
Sometimes he illustrates “Jewish” virtues through conversation rather 
than action: 


“Your people need speak the truth sometimes, for they lie enough,” remarked 
Fascination Fledgeby. 


“Sir, there is,” returned the old man with quiet emphasis, “too much untruth 
among all denominations of men.” 


oo dashed, Fascination Fledgeby took another scratch at his. intellectual 
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“For instance,” he resumed, as though it were he who had spoken last, “who but 
you and I ever heard of a poor Jew?” 

“The Jews,” said the old man, raising his eyes from the ground with his former 
smile. “They hear of poor Jews often, and are very good to them.” (I, 323) 


Dickens’ anxiety to make Riah a representative Jew, and to en- 
force through him the lessons of tolerance and justice, sometimes causes 
him to use Riah as a didactic mouthpiece. It is Dickens himself who is 
preaching to the English public when he has Riah say: 


“For it is not, in Christian countries, with the Jews as with other peoples. Men say, 
‘This is a bad Greek, but there are good Greeks. This is a bad Turk, but there are 
good Turks.’ Not so with the Jews. Men find the bad among us easily enough — 
among what peoples are the bad not easily found? — but they take the worst of us as 
samples of the best; they take the lowest of us as presentations of the highest; and 
they say ‘All Jews are alike.’ If . . . I had been a Christian, I could have done it [be- 
come the agent of an unscrupulous Christian moneylender], compromising no one 
but my individual self. But doing it as a Jew, I could not choose but compromise the 
Jews of all conditions and all countries. It is a little hard upon us, but it is the truth.” 
(II, 360) 


The speech is a noteworthy statement of the Jews’ plight. It is all the 
more noteworthy because it refutes the arguments Dickens had brought 
forward in his own defense less than two years earlier. He had now 


acknowledged the justice of Mrs. Davis’s complaint; but satisfying her 
injunction to study the Jews was another matter. 

Riah lacks Fagin’s vitality. Dickens did not know enough about 
Jewish life, customs, and problems to create a convincing Jew. Riah is 
an emotional gesture. Picturesque and anomalous, he springs full-blown 
from Dickens’ fancy. He is a strange amalgam of good-natured fairy 
and Biblical sage. When he is not waving the wand of a fairy god- 
mother, he is brandishing the rod of a Hebrew prophet. And both images 
are strong in Dickens’ mind. He emphasizes more than once that Riah 
carries no ordinary stick but a veritable staff (I, 322; II, 2). And he 
makes Riah talk like a prophet too: ““He [Lizzie’s brother] is a thank- 
less dog,’ said the Jew, angrily. ‘Let him go. Shake the dust from thy 
feet and let him go. Come, daughter. Come home with me — it is but 
across the road — and take a little time to recover your peace and make 
your eyes seemly, and then I will bear you company through the streets. 
For it is past your usual time, and will soon be late, and the way is long, 
and there is much company out of doors to-night’” (I, 475-476). The 
conception is picturesque, but hardly convincing. One can believe in the 
vital Fagin as he darts through London alleys and trudges up rotting 
stairways; but who can believe that limp, gentle Riah with his Biblical 
staff and Biblical talk ever saw a London street? Dickens had abjured 
his early Jew and replaced him with a saintly prophet, but Fagin lives 
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and is remembered while Riah is forgotten. 

Still, Dickens’ intent had been praiseworthy, and Mrs. Davis, 
reading the monthly parts of Our Mutual Friend, recognized that this 
was so. On 13 November 1864, she wrote to him once more. After thank- 
ing him for the “great compliment paid to myself and to my people,” she 
pointed out that Riah was something less than a realistic portrait (Clark, 
Pp. 27-29). Dickens’ changed attitude may be measured by his response. 
The irritation and touchiness of his earlier letter were gone. He received 
Mrs. Davis's criticism with “great pleasure,” admitted errors, and re- 
marked mildly that some of the “peculiarities of [Riah’s] dress and man- 
ners are fixed together for the sake of picturesqueness” (NL, III, 405). 
On Riah’s genesis he did not contradict Mrs. Davis; but he pointedly 
reiterated that “[I] hope to be (as I have always been in my heart) the 
best of friends with the Jewish people.” 

These repeated assurances, and Riah’s role in the concluding 
numbers of Our Mutual Friend, convinced Mrs. Davis that Dickens 
had not only accepted her arguments, but had become willing to pro- 
mulgate them. Impressed by the generosity of spirit which lay behind 
his conversion, she decided to give it formal recognition. Accordingly, 
on 8 February 1867, she sent Dickens a sumptuously bound copy of the 
new Benisch edition of the Bible, the first complete English-Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament for Jews. In the Bible she placed the following 
inscription: 

6" February 1867. 
Presented to 


CHARLES DICKENS ESQ" 
in grateful and admiring recognition 
of his having exercised the noblest 
quality man can possess; that of aton- 
ing for an injury as soon as conscious 
of having inflicted it, 
by a Jewess (Clark, p. 39) 
Dickens was delighted. He thanked Mrs. Davis for the Bible, and 
then penned a graceful conclusion to the exchange of letters which had 
figured so intimately in his thinking about Jews. “The terms,” he wrote, 
“in which you send me that mark of your remembrance are more grati- 
fying to me than I can possibly express to you; for they assure me that 
there is nothing but goodwill left between you and me and a people for 
whom I have a real regard, and to whom I would not wilfully have given 
an offence or done an injustice for any worldly consideration” (NL, III, 
512). 
Dickens undoubtedly meant what he had written, for he did not 
confine his new-found sympathy to letter and novel. All the Year Round 
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also took up his changed point of view and sought to teach the English 
public what he himself had lately come to believe. His early ideas and 
editorial practices contrast startlingly with those he promulgated in All 
the Year Round in the second half of the 1860's. Our Mutual Friend had 
been finished for more than a year, Mrs. Davis’s Bible had not yet ar- 
rived, but Dickens continued to reiterate Riah’s message: 


Would it startle any one very much [said All the Year Round in 1866], if we were to 
express the opinion that Christian Mr. Whelks [Mr. Whelks was Dickens’ generic title 
for the average lower-class workingman] in Whitechapel [a poor section of London 
with a large Jewish population] derives a good deal of his superiority as a well- 
regulated citizen from his association with those benighted and “parlously” situated 
people, the Jews? Perhaps it would. Nevertheless, we make bold to express that 
opinion, and we hold by it very decidedly. In all they do, whether in the pursuit of 
business or in the pursuit of pleasure, the Jews are an earnest, methodical, aspiring 
people. . . . There is an innate feeling of pride in the race, which inspires even the 
humblest rag-gatherer with a desire to reach a higher sphere. They are sober and 
self-denying, prudent and careful. . . . Their ceremonial law teaches what we polite 
Christians call etiquette to the commonest man of the tribe. They are a people who 
wash their hands and anoint their heads, and pay respect to times and seasons and 
observances, The character of Jews has too long been wronged by Christian com- 
munities. We take old-clothes men and thieves — there being none such among 
Christians, of course — as the types of an ancient, refined, and charitable people.° 
The last two sentences might be taken as a pointed disavowal of Oliver 
Twist; but even without the appositeness of the concluding words, the 
passage underscores Dickens’ reversed attitude toward the Jews. Yet 
in spite of this reversal, and in spite of his new-found sympathy and 
penitent actions, he still harbored elements of anti-Jewish prejudice. In 
at least one passage in Our Mutual Friend he called up fragments of the 
old stereotype when he described financial manipulators who were 
“asthmatic and thick-lipped” and “were for ever demonstrating to the 
rest, with gold pencil-cases which they could hardly hold because of the 
big rings on their forefingers, how money was to be made” (I, 305). 
Such passages, exceedingly rare in these latter years, hint rather than 
label. They are the insoluble residue of decades of stereotyped thinking; 
they underline the sinister nature of prejudice, the difficulty of subordi- 
nating emotions schooled in an anti-Semitic era to more tolerant beliefs 


80 “Mr. Whelks in the East,” AYR, XVI (1866), 31. The article goes on (p. 32) to de 
velop the thesis that the influence of Jewish example makes the Christian workingmen 
of Whitechapel superior to those of New Cut, Lambeth. 

Dickens may have done more than suggest or edit this article; he may have had a 
hand in writing it. He himself had created the character of Mr. Whelks in two HW 
articles (the first of which appeared in the first issue of HW ) entitled “The Amusements 
of the People” (30 March and 13 April 1850). He often wrote articles in collaboration 
with members of the HW and AYR staffs, but (with a few exceptions) the AYR col- 
laborations remain unidentified. For examples of other AYR articles whith show the 
moderating influence of his changed attitude, see above. 
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inculcated by a later age. When Dickens was gripped by emotion, sub- 
merged stereotypes and prejudices still had momentary power to com- 
mand his mind. Nevertheless, in the late 1860’s his considered, con- 
scious attitude toward the Jews was sympathetic, and the Riah-like 
sentiments of All the Year Round during the last six years of his life re- 
flect what he usually thought and wrote about Jews during this period, 
and what he wanted the public to think and feel. 

That this is so may be deduced from other less public (and there- 
fore presumably less calculated ) actions, for Dickens’ attempts to make 
amends to the Jews were not quite finished. In 1867-68, a few years be- 
fore his death, a new edition of his works, “The Charles Dickens Edi- 
tion,” was being issued by Chapman and Hall. Dickens revised the 
volumes in this edition for copyright purposes, supplying new or modi- 
fied prefaces, cutting phrases here or there, canceling occasional pas- 
sages, adding minor touches, and making other corrections. The text of 
this edition has been followed in almost all subsequent reprintings of 
his books. 

In Oliver Twist he made hundreds of emendations, but the most 
important and most numerous by far concern Fagin and the Jews. Be- 
ginning with Chapter XXXIX, he went through Oliver Twist and elimi- 
nated the bulk of the references to Fagin as “the Jew,” canceling that 
term entirely, or replacing it with “he,” or with “Fagin.”*! For example, 


31 The dangers of Professor Lane’s archetypal exegesis are again emphasized when he 
seeks in the conclusion of his article, and in connection with these emendations, to sum 
up Fagin’s archetypal and aesthetic role in Oliver Twist and to understand Dickens’ at- 
titude toward Fagin. In Professor Lane’s eyes Fagin is essentially “the archetypal racial 
villain,” “the archetypal devil-Jew” (p. 100). According to Professor Lane, in the 
original version of Oliver Twist, Fagin retains the archetypal label “the Jew” (and 
thus his myth-like stature) throughout the book, so that his cowering attitude in the 
condemned cell (Chapter LII, the penultimate chapter) is inconsistent and “interrupts 
the unity of the . . . novel” (p. 100). But, continues Professor Lane, by 1867 when 
Dickens had come to revise Oliver Twist, he recognized that the archetypal implications 
of his book were in conflict with the human role he had made Fagin play in the penulti- 
mate chapter and so excised references to Fagin as “the Jew” at “every possible point” 
[sic] in order to de-emphasize the archetype and reassure the reader that “the villain 
was not the embodiment of our unconscious fears but only a man, after all” (p. 100). 
Professor Lane places great weight on what he takes to be the unique cancellations in 
this chapter, and underlines the fact that “Dickens chose this important scene for re- 
vision” (pp. 99-100). 

Professor Lane’s evidence is striking, but both it and the inferences he draws there- 
from collapse when one goes to Oliver Twist and discovers what Dickens actually did. 
As indicated above, Dickens’ excisions of “the Jew” were not confined to the penultimate 
chapter of Oliver Twist, but were a consistent feature of his revision from Chapter 
XXXIX on — almost forty per cent of the chapters in which Fagin takes an active part. 
As a matter of fact, Dickens was excising “the Jew” in many of the scenes which Pro- 
fessor Lane regards as Fagin’s most demoniacal and archetypal. The changes in the 
penultimate chapter of Oliver Twist therefore have nothing whatever to do with Dick- 
ens’ supposed shift, in the condemned-cell scene, from an archetype to a human figure; 
either the shift occurred two-thirds of the way through the book (an untenable assump- 
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in Chapter XXXIX, he struck out twenty-three references to Fagin as 
“the Jew”; in Chapters XLIV and XLV (a single chapter in the original 
version), he eliminated thirty-one of thirty-seven references to “the Jew”; 
and in Chapter LII, in which the very title is changed from “The Jew’s 
Last Night Alive” to “Fagin’s Last Night Alive,” he canceled eleven al- 
lusions to Fagin as “the Jew,” leaving a single reference to “the Jew” 
in the entire chapter.*? 

The effect of these changes is to eliminate, for the most part, 
the one important link connecting Fagin with the Jews. In the last third 


tion in the light of Fagin’s actions in the last third of the novel) or the changes must be 
explained by something other than Professor Lane’s theories. 

In this matter, it is simpler to turn to Dickens’ life and times than to the aesthetics 
of the archetype. The powerful presentation of Fagin’s last hours ceases to require an 
intricate archetypal explanation when one recognizes the scene for what it is — another 
instance of Dickens’ lifelong, almost compulsive interest in the psychological state of the 
fleeing or imminently doomed criminal. He dealt with this subject at length in at least 
five of his first seven major works — Sketches by Boz (the condemned prisoner's thoughts 
in “A Visit to Newgate”), Oliver Twist (Fagin and Sikes), Nicholas Nickleby (Ralph 
Nickleby), Barnaby Rudge (Dennis), and Martin Chuzzlewit (Jonas Chuzzlewit) — 
and his later novels and minor writings maintain this level of interest. Farthermore, the 
notion that Fagin’s screaming exit is both a “violation of thematic propriety” and a sign 
of “progress toward full artistic maturity” (p. 100), is a paradox one must wrestle with 
only if one accepts Professor Lane’s thesis; in terms of Dickens’ moral world in 1837-39 
and his (and his readers’) conception of Fagin’s character, the ending is both justified 
and inevitable. 

As for the excisions of “the Jew” in Oliver Twist, I can give no conclusive explana- 
tion of why they suddenly begin when they do, although I suspect the answer is bio- 
graphical and bibliographical rather than archetypal. One conjecture would be that the 
first two-thirds of the book were already in proof or printed before it occurred to Dickens 
that he should make the changes he later instituted. It is even possible that the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Davis’s Bible jogged his will in this respect. Dickens was on the road giving 
readings during the period in question, and probably did not actually see Mrs. Davis’s 
gift until May 1867 (NL, III, 512). The new edition of Oliver Twist appeared in Au- 
gust of that year, and the first portions of the book may well have gone through the 
press before Dickens’ return. Upon his return, seeing the Bible and the proofs of the first 
two-thirds of Oliver Twist in conjunction may have spurred him to make excisions of “the 
Jew” in the remainder of the book. 

An alternative to the above explanation would be that the revisions were made for 
an edition of Oliver Twist which was issued in monthly parts. (Such editions, so far 
as I can determine, were published in 1846, 1850, and 1866, and are now exceedingly 
rare; I have only been able to collate the 1846 version.) If emendations were made in 
such an edition, a correction begun in the midst of publication would have to be limited 
to the unpublished portion and could not, of course, be introduced into the monthly 
parts already issued. It is possible that the 1867 “Charles Dickens Edition” was issued 
in parts, or that the text was taken from the original parts issue of the 1866 “People’s 
Edition.” 


Dickens’ latter-day shift in attitude toward the Jews is made all the more clear when 
one realizes that he had revised Oliver Twist on at least two occasions prior to 1867. 
Oliver Twist appeared originally in Bentley’s Miscellany from February 1837 (except 
June and October 1837, and September 1838) to April 1839. The first separate book- 
edition (which came out in 1838, before the serial had closed) contained textual 
changes, and the 1846 reissue in parts was advertised prominently as “A New Edition, 
Revised and Corrected.” Yet, in spite of the considerable changes incorporated in these 
editions, Dickens did not choose in either of them to soften any anti-Semitic overtones. 
Such a softening had to await the 1860's and a further shift in Victorian mores and 
Dickens’ outlook. 
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of the revised version, page after page which had formerly emphasized 
that a Jew was doing this or that bit of villainy, now merely reported 
that Fagin was doing it; and whole segments of the novel contained 
scarcely the mention of “Jew.” 

These final revisions are doubly significant. For Dickens’ journey 
had been the journey of his times. When the period opened Mordecai 
was “clinking his shining chink,” Punch was reveling in gross caricatures 
of Jews, and Thackeray was writing parody crime-fiction under the 
libelous pseudonym of “Ikey Solomons, Jr.” Sixty years later, when the 
period drew to a close, the Jews had largely achieved their present status 
in English society. But in 1864 the battle was still hot; Jews were still 
struggling for recognition and understanding. At this juncture Dickens 
chose to help the Jews, and this in spite of his own lingering prejudices 
and misconceptions. There was no hypocrisy in this. He had moved with 
the changing times, he had undergone an undoubted intellectual con- 
version, but he was not always able to expunge the emotions and associa- 
tions of his formative years, of the more prejudiced age which had set 
its imprint upon him. Yet in terms of his intentions, in terms of his at- 
tempts to influence the public, he had, in his artistic lifetime, come full 
circle: not merely because he created a good Jew to blot out a bad one, 
but because he enforced in many ways — in his letters, books, maga- 
zines, and emendations — the doctrine he had enunciated through Riah’s 
lips, a doctrine he had been approaching slowly, but had only recently 
accepted. His silent excisions in Oliver Twist were one more way station 
in his journey; his voluntary emendations demonstrate again that intel- 
lectually at least he had come to understand and regret a prejudice more 
typical of an earlier day. In his new understanding he was mirroring the 
new times, just as in his earlier anti-Semitism he had reflected the old. 
And yet by 1864 and Our Mutual Friend he was not merely mirroring; 
despite his occasional confusions and ambivalences, he was urging for- 
ward the Victorian advance toward toleration. For in his relationship 
with the Jews, as in other areas of his life and art, Dickens was a maker 
as well as a creature of his times. 


Northwestern University 
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Matthew Arnold’s Reading-Lists in Three Early Diaries 


IF WE WANT TO KNOW what a man is like it is helpful to know what he reads 
and what books he keeps on his shelves; and perhaps at no time do these in- 
dications tel] us so much about him as in youth before his attitudes have be- 
come stereotyped. Knowledge of his reading will certainly not give us the 
whole man at any period of his life, but, within limits defined by a sense of 
literary tact, normally it will supply us with useful information about him. 
This is true of Matthew Arnold as we have reason to know from the reading- 
lists for 1852 to 1888, which became available in 1952 with the publication 
of the fine edition of The Notebooks of Matthew Arnold by Messrs. H. F. 
Lowry, Karl Young, and W. H. Dunn. His early intellectual development — 
“God forgive me the d — d expression,” as he wrote to Clough? — has not yet 
been studied in any detail, partly for lack of evidence, and any attempt to 
describe it comprehensively in a short paper would involve some half-truths 
and more conjecture. But for a generation now, ever since the appearance of 
“Matthew Arnold: the ‘Unknown Years’ ” by Mr. Alan Harris,’ certain pocket- 
diaries of an earlier date than 1852 have been known to exist, and it is with 
the unpublished reading-lists in the three diaries for 1845 to 1847 and the 
light they shed on the young Matthew Arnold that the present paper is quite 
narrowly concerned.* 


1 The reading-lists of 1868 and 1888 had already been given by Arnold’s younger daugh- 
ter Eleanor, then the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse, in 1902 in the brief selection from her 
father’s note-books then published by Smith, Elder, and Co. She also gave a list of 
“Books to take to America” under the year 1883. 

2 32 Feb. 1853. Letters of Matthew Arnold to A. H. Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (London 
and New York, 1932), p. 130. 

8 The Nineteenth Century and After, CXIII (1933), 498-509. 

4 The diaries, which belong to Mr. Chauncey B. Tinker, are deposited in the Yale Univer- 
sity Library and their contents are referred to by permission of the library authorities. 
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These reading-lists of the mid-1840’'s have an obvious interest because 
they are related to the years of Matthew Arnold’s growth as a poet and to the 
time when much of his thinking and reading was devoted to the formation of 
an alternative world-view to that provided by the Christian orthodoxy of his 
upbringing.® That his development as a poet and the working-out of a per- 
sonal philosophy from his reading and experience of life are matters very 
intimately connected, even a slight acquaintance with The Strayed Reveller 
(1849) and Empedocles on Etna, and Other Poems (1852) brings home: 
indeed part of Arnold’s satisfaction with “Sohrab and Rustum” and similar 
“objective” pieces seems to spring from his recognition that in them he is 
“making something” and not merely “thinking aloud.” When he was matricu- 
lated at Balliol in November 1840, a month before his eighteenth birthday, 
he expressed to Edward Walford and other freshmen “his great aversion to 
sundry statements in the Thirty-nine Articles, which at that time we were 
all forced to subscribe, especially that article which expresses an approval of 
the Athanasian creed, and that which denounces and renounces the Pope of 
Rome.” A year later at the scholars’ table in hall he was arguing, Walford 
adds, that complete religious toleration was desirable and that “the strict 
imposition of creeds had done more to break up than to unite churches, and 
nations, and families . . .”"? The steps by which he moved from this “liberal” 
position, already a little in advance of his father’s, to the agnosticism with a 
religious flavour which was certainly formed by the early 1850's — and was 
still being expressed with unction in Literature and Dogma (1873) — are not 
absolutely clear. He “plunged very deeply in the years following his father’s 
death in the vast sea of Goethe’s art and Spinoza’s mysticism,” his brother 
Tom writes and then adds, “He had already in 1845 drifted far away from 
orthodox Christianity, so that the appearance of the translation of Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu in that year — an epoch-making book for many — found him un- 
curious and uninterested.”* The second of these statements gives us a date 
with which there is no reason to quarrel, but the remark about Goethe and 
Spinoza is vaguer in chronology. I know no evidence to connect Arnold with 


Specifically I should like to express indebtedness to Dr. Robert F. Metzdorf, formerly 
Curator of Manuscripts, and Miss Marjorie G. Wynne, Librarian of The Rare Book 
Room, at Yale. 

8 Newman asked if Dr. Arnold was a Christian (Apologia, Ch. 1), but this was more a 
reflection on Arnold’s mental temper and method of free inquiry than on the views that 
he actually held. Evangelicals also wondered if Dr. Arnold knew where he was going. 
See The Doctor's Disciples by F. J. Woodward (New York, 1954), Ch. 2, for the 
suspicions of the Rev. Philip Gell, parent of one of Arnold's early Rugbeians. 

6 Arnold’s own phrases in a letter to his sister “K.” See Unpublished Letters of Matthew 
Arnold, ed. A. Whitridge (New Haven, 1923), p. 17. The letter is undated but is 
ascribed by Mr. Whitridge to 1849. The postscript “You heard Sir C. Napier is going 
out to India?” renders a more exact dating possible. It must have been written between 
17 Mar. 1849, when Sir Charles Napier was sworn in as Commander-in-Chief of the 
East India Company’s forces in India, and 24 Mar. 1849, when he sailed for Calcutta. 

T Letter to The Times, 20 Apr. 1888. Quoted by H. F. Lowry in the Intro. to his Letters 
of M. A. to A. H. C., pp. 23 and 24. 

8 “Matthew Arnold: by one who knew him well,” The Manchester Guardian, 18 Mav 
1888. I owe this reference to Mr. Alan Harris, who believes the article to be by ‘om 
Arnold. There are in fact two conclusive pieces of internal evidence to justify the 
ascription, but to cite the evidence and argue from it would occupy too much space here. 
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Spinoza before 1850,° but he bought a complete set of Goethe’s works in 
1847 (1847 diary) and earlier still, probably in his undergraduate days at 
Balliol, he had read Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister and been at- 
tracted by its “large, liberal view of human life.”!° The strong probability is 
that he came to Goethe through his reading of Carlyle and to Spinoza 
through his reading of Goethe.!! Oxford voices other than Carlyle included 
Emerson and George Sand, both of them “liberators” to Matthew Arnold, 
Clough, Tom Arnold, and a few of their intimate friends. Tom Arnold’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Humphry Ward, writes: 


They discovered George Sand, Emerson and Carlyle, and orthodox Christianity no 
longer seemed to them the sure refuge it had always been to the strong teacher who 
trained them as boys. There are many allusions of many dates in the letters of my 
father and uncle to each other, as to their common Oxford passion for George 
Sand. Consuelo, in particular, was a revelation to the two young men brought up 
under the “earnest” iafiuence of Rugby. It seemed to open to them a world of 
artistic beauty and joy of which they had never dreamed; and to loosen the bands 
of an austere conception of life, which began to appear to them too narrow for the 
facts of life.12 


There were differences of emphasis inside the Oxford set. While Emerson 
probably had much the same value for all of them, George Sand meant more 
to the two Arnolds than to Clough, and something slightly different to each of 


the brothers. Tom, who speaks of “God and George Sand, the interpreter of 
his truth,” saw in her work a fervent prophecy of social renewal. Matthew was 
also sensitive to “the aspiration towards a purged and renewed human so- 
ciety” in the novels but valued even more highly in his Oxford years “the 
cry of agony and revolt, the trust in nature and beauty.” His keenest admira- 
tion was for the yearning cadences of romantic melancholy in Lélia and the 
other only slightly less heated “poetic” novels of revolt. 


The hour of agony and revolt passed away for George Sand, as it passed away for 
Goethe, as it passes away for their readers likewise. It passes away and does not 
return; yet those who, amid the agitations, more or less stormy, of their youth, be- 
took themselves to the early works of George Sand . . . can no more forget them than 
they can forget Werther. George Sand speaks somewhere of her “days of Corinne.” 
Days of Valentine, many of us may in like manner say, — days of Valentine, days of 
Lélia, days never to return . . . How the sentences from George Sand’s works of 
that period still linger in our memory and haunt the ear with their cadences! 
(Mixed Essays, p. 323) 


® Letter of 23 Oct. 1850, Letters of M. A. to A. H. C., p. 117. 

10 “Emerson,” Discourses in America (1885). 

11 The passage in Dichtung und Wahrheit towards the end of Bk. XIV was, I think, the 
decisive one for Arnold: “I at last fell upon the Ethics of this philosopher . . . Enough 
that I found in it a sedative for my passions, and that it seemed to open out for me a 
free and boundless view of both the sensible and the moral world. . . . Spinoza’s recon- 
ciling calm was in striking contrast with my perturbing activity.” In May 1848 Arnold 
speaks of “returning to Goethe’s Life,” Letters of Matthew Arnold, ed. G. W. Russell 
(1895), I, 10. This implies that Dichtung und Wahrheit was among the first of 
Goethe’s writings to be read after buying the complete works. 

12 A Writer's Recollections (London, 1918), p. 12. 

18 “George Sand,” Mixed Essays (New York, 1880), pp. 321-322. 
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This is the tone of a man who fondly remembers a passionate love-aftair. It 
was Matthew Arnold who undertook the pilgrimage to Nohant and discussed 
Byron and Bulwer with her or “le quatorze Juillet” 1846.14 George Sand is 
certainly in her own right important for his early development, whether or 
not she introduced him, as Mrs. Sells thinks, to Senancour.5 


THE SKETCH THAT 1 HAVE GIVEN roughly represents our information about 
Matthew Arnold’s youthful development without the evidence provided by 
the 1845-47 diaries. Speaking of the reading-lists in the diaries, Mr. Harris 
comments that their most noticeable feature is “the prominence of philosophy, 
in view of the somewhat contemptuous attitude of his later years and the 
frequent charges of ignorance in this field made against him. In addition to 
Plato and Aristotle, the lists include Bacon, Descartes, Schelling, Kant, 
Herder, Plotinus and the Bhagavad Gita” (Harris, p. 503). 

Equally noticeable, perhaps, is the prominence given to foreign au- 
thors, both philosophical and non-philosophical. There is, of course, no sug- 
gestion that the reading-lists represent all of Arnold’s reading over the par- 
ticular periods that they cover — if they did, we should have to conclude 
absurdly that he read no Shakespeare, Milton, or Wordsworth, in fact no 
English poet (except conceivably Coleridge), during these three years. The 
diaries themselves demonstrate that the reading-lists are incomplete. They 
show & 1-15-0 spent on buying Wordsworth and Shakespeare, 2 8-10-0 spent 
on Goethe’s Werke, fifty francs laid out on “playbooks” and a pair of opera- 
glasses — the plays being those by Racine, Corneille, Moliére, and others 
which Arnold saw in Paris at the end of December 1846 and throughout Jan- 
uary and the first half of February 1847. None of these poets appears on the 
reading-lists. With one or two exceptions the lists exclude imaginative liter- 
ature in the strict sense. 

Again, it is not really safe to assume that every book listed was read. 
The repetition of various titles in successive lists shows that the appearance 
of a work in a reading-list indicates only an intention to read it. On the other 
hand Arnold makes no attempt, except in the second list, to mark which books 
he did read.!* Perhaps it is reasonable to assume that in the majority of cases 
a book was read if its title was not repeated in a subsequent list, and some- 
times there is evidence to justify this assumption. For example, “The Scholar 
Gipsy” could not have been written if Arnold had not at least skimmed through 
the pages of “Glanvil’s Vanity of Dog:,” which is entered on the third list. 

The three diaries contain six reading-lists. Four of these occur in the 


14 1846 diary. Not in August, as Arnold claims in Mixed Essays. 

18 Arnold’s first reference to Obermann occurs in a letter of November 1848 ( Letters of 
M. A. to A. H. C., p. 95), by which date he could have discovered Senancour for him- 
self in Sainte-Beuve. It does not really help to know that he probably read Obermann 
in George Sand’s edition of 1840. All the same I am inclined to support Mrs. Sells 
(Matthew Arnold and France (Cambridge, 1935], Ch. 3). If George Sand spoke to 
him about Switzerland at Nohant in 1846, as Arnold says, then Obermann may well 
have come into the conversation. 


16 Titles were crossed off as read in the reading-lists of later years. 
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1845 diary, one each in the diaries for 1846 and 1847. I give these lists below 
with a commentary, reserving a few general remarks for my conclusion. 


Reading-list I 
Books to be read or finished between January 29 and March 24, 1845. 


Plato. Respublica 

do. Phaedrus 
Kant. ist Part of Critique 
Mill. First 2 Books of Logic 
Berkeley. Siris 

do. 3 Dialogues 
Augustine. Tractatus ad S. Johannem 
Descartes. Methode 
54 days. 7 weeks 5 days. 


Notes. This list appears on a blank preliminary page of the 1845 diary and is 
obviously connected with the Oriel Fellowship Examination. During Feb- 
ruary and March 1845 Arnold was a temporary assistant-master at Rugby. 
His diary records that on Saturday, March 22, he went to Oxford and on 
Friday, March 28, “got the Oriel.” (There are 54 days between January 29 
and March 23 inclusive.) March 24 was the day on which the examination 
began. The titles explain themselves. The spelling “Critique” suggests that 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (1781) was read in a translation. The treatise 
by St. Augustine is properly entitled In Johannis Evangelium Tractatus. J. S. 
Mill's System of Logic was published in 1843 and admired by Clough in 
October of that year (see The Correspondence of A.H.C., ed. F. L. Mulhauser 
[New York and London, 1957], I, 126). Berkeley’s Siris: A Chain of Philo- 
sophical Reflexions and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar Water and 
divers other Subjects connected together and arising from one another (2nd 
edition, 1744) has been described as “one of the most extraordinary books 
ever written; certainly the most amazing work in the literature of British 
philosophy.”!7 On an academic list compiled with an examination in view, 
it is the one item that seems positively to assert a personal taste. Arnold’s 
interest in Siris may be suggested by noticing that Berkeley discusses among 
other matters Greek cosmologies, Egyptian myths and their interpretation, 
speculations concerning the anima mundi and the respectability of pantheist 
views (“If nature be supposed the life of the world, animated by one soul, 
compacted into one frame, and directed or governed by one mind: this system 
cannot be accused of Atheism” [sect. 279]; “Plato and Aristotle considered 
God as abstracted or distinct from the natural world. But the Egyptians con- 
sidered God and nature as making one whole, or all things together as making 
one universe. In doing which they did not exclude the intelligent mind, but 
considered it as containing all things. Therefore, whatever was wrong in their 
way of thinking, it doth not, nevertheless, imply or lead to Atheism” [sect. 
300].). These topics recur frequently in connection with the other five read- 


17 See The Works of George Berkeley, ed. G. Sampson (Bohn’s Philosophical Library, 
1898), Vol. III, introductory note to Siris. 
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ing-lists; and among the authors Arnold signified his intention of reading are 
Plotinus, Plutarch, and Cudworth, who are all much cited by Berkeley. 


Reading-list II 
Barante’s Tableau. read. 
Sismondi Etudes sur les Const: read 
Cousin’s Introduction — read. 


Plato Phaedrus. Respublica 

Descartes Methode 

Coleridge passim. read. 

Bacon De Augmentis 

Latin Prize 

Bunsen’s Egypt 8 Pages per d. 
read 


Notes. This list, which appears on the blank verso of the September page of 
the 1845 diary, was probably intended to cover long-vacation reading (see 
the rubric to the following list). “Respublica” was crossed out as soon as it 
was written: the implication is that it had been read either before March 24 
or during the early part of the summer and was entered inadvertently. Five 
items on this list are positively marked as read and two appear for the second 
time (Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode and Plato’s Phaedrus). Barante’s 
Tableau de la littérature francaise pendant le dix-huitiéme siécle went 
through several editions, the first with this title being that of 1813. Arnold 
could have read it in English: a translation of the fourth edition entitled A 
Tableau of French Literature during the Eighteenth Century was issued in 
London in 1833. Sismondi’s Etudes sur les constitutions des peuples libres 
was published in Paris in 1836. (Sismondi accompanied Madame de Staél on 
the Italian journey decribed in Corinne and was the friend and correspondent 
of the Countess of Albany, widow of the Young Pretender and intimate friend 
of the poet Alfieri.) Victor Cousin’s Introduction a [histoire de la philosophie 
was delivered as a course of lectures in Paris in 1828 and published there in 
the same year. It was followed in 1829 by his Cours de [histoire de la philoso- 
phie du xviii siécle (see the following reading-list). After losing his chair of 
philosophy in 1821-22 for political reasons Cousin travelled in Germany 
(where he met Hegel and Schelling) and edited Proclus and Descartes. His 
reinstatement in his chair in 1828 gave his lectures of that and the following 
year great réclame, but in 1832 he ceased to lecture and became an admin- 
istrator. Between 1825 and 1840 he brought out his translation of Plato, 
which Arnold certainly knew at a later date.!* His importance for Arnold was 
considerable but of the sort that the originator of a philosophical system often 
has for the imaginative writer, that is, as a source of ideas which can be trans- 
ferred to a literary or more popular context and as a lively guide to a com- 
paratively mysterious field of knowledge. Cousin’s eclecticism, which involved 
a broad historical approach to philosophy and sent him to Indian thought 
as well as to Greece, Alexandria, modern France, and Germany, made him all 


18 See Notebooks, pp. 150, 166, and 549. 
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the more useful to Arnold in in these respects, however feeble he may have 
been as an original thinker. “Coleridge passim” is puzzling — it may refer to an 
intention to read in Coleridge’s prose works while at Fox How or, even more 
simply, in his poems, which Pickering reprinted in a single volume in 1844; but 
I suspect it is Arnold’s short reference for the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana 
(28 vols., 1845), an encyclopaedia “on a methodical plan projected by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge” and introduced by Coleridge’s Treatise on Method, which 
was first published in 1818. The Bacon entry is straightforward. Bunsen’s 
Aegyptens Stelle in Weltgeschichte (5 vols., 1845-57) is connected with 
Arnold’s interest in the Egyptian and Near-Eastern background of Greek 
thought and mythology, an interest which itself it is reasonable to connect 
with philosophies of history and notions of the mental development of man- 
kind through successive definite stages under the influence of general laws. 
(See Cousin’s eleventh lecture in his Introduction a [histoire de la philosophie 
with its discussion of Vico, Herder, and Creuzer; and for Creuzer see also 
Arnold’s fourth reading-list below.) Bunsen’s work would have a special inter- 
est for Matthew Arnold since Christian Carl Josias von Bunsen was the inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Arnold — Tom Arnold speaks of his father’s “passion of 
friendship” for “that truly remarkable and gifted man”!* — and had brought his 
family to stay with the Arnolds at Rugby and Fox How. “Bunsen’s Egypt” may 
well have been a presentation copy from the author. Tom Arnold was pre- 
sented with an inscribed copy of Die Verfassung der Kirche der Zukunft in 
1847. 


Reading-list III 


To be read 
From October 1845 to 
Glanvil’s Vanity of Dog: 
Lucretius 
Plato’s Phaedrus 
Cudworth’s Int: System 
Cousin Cours. vol: ii 
Humboldt. uber die B.G. 
Stillingfleet Orig. Sac Part iii 
Plato Menexenus. Lysis. Two Hippias. Ion 
Descartes Methode 
Montesquieu Grand & dec Romaine 


Notes. This list occurs on the blank verso of the December page of the 1845 
diary and covers reading during the Oxford Michaelmas term (see the rubric 
to the fifth reading-list ). Glanvill’s The Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661) is dis- 


19 Passages in a Wandering Life (London, 1900), p. 30. Bunsen was Prussian Ambas- 
sador in London from 1842 to 1854. Tom Arnold recalls that from 1845 onwards 
“my brother and I were always sure of a welcome at the residence in Carlton Terrace.” 

20 The figure crossed out is difficult to read. It could be “4.” 


21 C, B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry in The Poetry of M. A.: A Commentary (New York, 
1940) inform us (p. 205) that Arnold’s copy of Glanvill with the inscription “E Lib. 
M. Arnold 1844” is in the Yale Collection. Possibly Arnold bought the book casually 
for its title in 1844 but did not read it until he found Glanvill mentioned in Cousin. 
Cousin seems to deserve a little of the credit for “The Scholar Gipsy.” 
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cussed in the twelfth and last lecture of the first volume of Cousin’s Cours de 
Chistoire de la philosophie du xviii* siécle (2 vols., 1829), which also contains 
in its sixth lecture a long discussion of the Bhagavad Gita (pp. 217-39). The 
discussion mentions the “profonde analyse” of the poem made by “M. Guil- 
laume de Humboldt” in 1826 but does not say where it is to be found. “Cousin 
Cours. vol ii” contains lectures thirteen to twenty-five of the 1829 course, 
which are occupied with Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding.?? 
It appears then that Arnold must have read the first volume of the 1829 
course after reading Cousin’s Introduction but before he came to make this 
third reading list — without this supposition the Glanvill and Humboldt 
entries above would be mysterious. Humboldt’s essay on the Bhagavad Gita 
first appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Ber- 
lin, 1825 (1826) with the title “Uber die unter dem Namen Bhagavad-Gita 
bekannte Episode des Maha-Bhéarata.”*2 Cudworth’s The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe (1678) is mentioned in Cousin immediately after the 
discussion of Glanvill, but Arnold may have intended to tackle Cudworth be- 
cause he had discovered him in Siris, or simply because an important edition 
of The True Intellectual System, with Mosheim’s notes and dissertations trans- 
lated by John Harris, was published in three volumes in London in 1845. The 
Lucretius entry with its erasure suggests that Arnold read further in De Rerum 
Natura than he intended at first, though the appearance of Lucretius in the 
fifth reading-list may mean that he did not finish all six books before the Lent 
term of 1846. On the other hand the later entry may indicate re-reading. The 
note “Chew Lucretius” at the head of the list of poems to be composed in 
1849™ reminds us how closely he studied Lucretius and perhaps how early 
the idea of a poetic tragedy on this subject came into his mind. Plato's 
Phaedrus and Descartes’ Discours de la méthode appear for the third time. 
Bishop Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae, or a. Rational Account of the grounds 
of Christian Faith, as to the Truth and Divine Authority of the Scriptures, 
and the Matters therein contained was published in 1662. (Stillingfleet was 
respected by his opponents in controversy for his love of truth and thought the 
form of church government a non-essential matter.) Of the earlier Platonic 
dialogues listed all but the Menexenus, which presumably was read at this 
time, appear again on the fifth reading-list. Arnold may have used Cousin’s 
translation as a crib and for the sake of the “Arguments philosophiques” pre- 
fixed to the dialogues. Montesquieu’s Considérations sur les causes de la 


22 A letter to Clough of 23 Oct. 1850 ( Letters of M. A. to A. H. C., pp. 116-17) implies 
familiarity with Locke and a re-reading of the Essay: “I go to read Locke on the Con- 
duct of the Understanding: my respect for the reason as the rock of refuge for this 
poor exaggerated surexcited humanity increases. Locke is a man who has cleared his 
mind of vain repetitions, though without the positive and vivifying atmosphere of 
Spinoza about him.” Between 1845 and 1850 I think it is possible to trace Arnold’s 
growing impatience with German idealism and with such writers as Schelling whom at 
first he found stimulating and to some extent sympathetic. 

23 In Matthew Arnold and France (p. 66) Mrs. Sells supposes that Arnold was led to the 
Bhagavad Gita by his reading of Obermann and traces his interest in Senancour, as we 
have seen, to the meeting with George Sand at Nohant in 1846. It is worth pointing 
out that Arnold’s study of Cousin is a year earlier than the Nohant visit and that Cousin 
is undoubtedly the primary source of Arnold's interest in the “Oriental poem.” 

24 The Yale Manuscript. See Commentary, p. 11. 
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grandeur et de la décadence des Romains (Amsterdam, 1734) is a classic of 
philosophical history.?° 


Reading-list IV 
be Schelling § Bruno 
Plotinus 
Plutarch’s Moralia 
Humboldt on the Bhagavad Gita 
Herder’s Metakritik to Kant’s Kritik, Leipzig 1799 
Creuzer’s Symbolik etc. 


Notes. This short list has no heading and is out of the chronological series 
formed by the other reading-lists. It is scrawled across two blank pages at the 
end of the 1845 diary and may have been made early in 1846. A French trans- 
lation of Schelling’s Bruno, oder tiber das gottliche und natiirliche Prinzip der 
Dinge (1802, ed. 1843) was published in 1845 and reviewed in an article on 
German philosophy by Emile Saisset in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Feb- 
ruary 1846, pp. 608-650). This article would be enough to explain Arnold’s 
entry. Berkeley, Cudworth, and Cousin? may have decided him to explore 
Plotinus — there are hints of the Enneads in some of the 1849 poems. The 
Humboldt reference has been explained earlier. Herder’s Metakritik zur 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft attacks Kant’s separation of mental processes in 
favour of an essential unity of mind such as Arnold celebrates in his early 
sonnet “Written in Butler’s Sermons.” Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie der 
alten Vélker, besonders der Griechen (1810-12) reached a third edition in four 
volumes between 1836 and 1842. Guigniaut’s French translation with the 
title Religions de Tantiquité, considérées principalement dans leurs formes 
symboliques et mythologiques is commended by Cousin, who also speaks of 
Creuzer’s leaving Herder “a long way behind” in the study of the history of 
religions.?7 The following quotation from Plutarch’s “On Isis and Osiris” sug- 
gests the spirit in which Arnold looked into myths and early religions: “For 
nothing that is irrational or fabulous, or springing out of superstition (as some 
suppose), has been established in the religious rites but what has partly moral 
and salutary reasons, partly others not devoid of ingenuity in their bearings 
upon history and physics.” Arnold’s main interest in Plutarch’s Moralia at this 
time seems to have been in the theosophical essays with their attempt to pene- 
trate and interpret Egyptian religious beliefs and practices. 


Reading-list V 
To be read or finisht, Lent Term 1846 





Plato’s Lysis, 2 Hippias & Ion 
College and University Latin Essay 
G. Sand Isidora [?] 


25 “Ce n’est pas la fortune qui domine le monde .. . Il y a des causes générales, soit 
morales, soit physiques, qui agissent dans chaque monarchie, ]’élévent, la maintennent, 
ou la précipitent” (Ch. 18). 


26 See the 8th lecture of the 1829 Cours de l'histoire de la philosophie. 
27 See the 11th lecture of the 1828 Introduction a Vhistoire de la philosophie. 
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Remusat’s Memoir 
Biographia Litteraria vol. i. 
Lucretius 

Cudworth’s Int: Syst: 
Begin Kant’s Kritik 
Humboldt’s Bhg:—Ghita 
Montesquieu Grand et Decad: 
S. T. Coleridge Appendix 
Stillingfleet iii* Part 
Tacitus Agric. Germ: 
Gioberti on Cousin 


Notes. This list appears inside the front cover of the 1846 diary and repeats 
many items from previous lists: — the Platonic dialogues, Lucretius, Cudworth, 
Kant, Humboldt on the Bhagavad Gita, Montesquieu, Stillingfleet. No further 
comment is needed on any of these entries except to suggest that if Arnold 
read or started to read the Critique of Pure Reason in translation in 1845, “Be- 
gin Kant’s Kritik” may refer to an attempt to read it in German. The George 
Sand title is doubtful, but her novel Isidora appeared in three volumes in 
1846.28 Two other entries present difficulties. Charles de Rémusat published 
in 1845 his Abelard (2 vols.) and his De la philosophie allemande (1 vol.). 
Neither of these works is strictly a memoir, but I think that Arnold meant to 
refer to the second, which was a report to the Academy of Moral Sciences. 
It is possible, however, that he meant to indicate the first volume of the 
Abelard, which was biographical.2® The entry “S. T. Coleridge Appendix” 
below the Biographia Literaria entry would be simple if this reading-list were 
dated 1847. The second edition of the Biographia Literaria appeared in that 
year and in an appendix at the end of the first volume the notes are preceded 
by Coleridge’s marginalia to his reading of various works by Schelling printed 
alongside the original or German passages. The second edition of the Biogra- 
phia Literaria appeared early in 1847, but even if, as sometimes happens, 
copies of it were in circulation in December 1846, it is hard to see how Arnold 
could be referring to it in the spring of 1846. The first edition of the Biographia 
Literaria (2 vols., 1817) has no appendix of any kind. The remaining entries 
are straightforward. The works by Tacitus are the Agricola and Germania. 
Translations into French of two attacks by the Abbé V. Gioberti on Cousin 
were published in the early 1840's: Le Panthéisme de M. Cousin exposé par 
lui-méme (1842) and Considérations sur les doctrines religieuses de M. Victor 
Cousin (1844). The “Chronique de la quinzaine” in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for 15 June 1844 gives some idea of Gioberti’s manner in controversy. 


Reading-list VI 


Read or begin 1847 
Schelling’s Essay on the Plastic 


28 The title on the reading-list seems to begin with an “I” and is about the right length. 


28 “Rémusat’s Abelard” appears on Arnold’s reading-list for January 1858. See Note- 
books, p. 563. 
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Michelet Hist. France: 1, 2 
Beranger 

Bouille’s Memoirs 

Hyg: Fabularum Liber [?] 
Carlyle’s Miscell: 

Arist: Poetics 


Notes. This final list appears at the end of the 1847 diary. Schelling’s The 
Philosophy of Art: an Oration on the Relation between the Plastic Arts and 
Nature appeared in an English translation by A. Johnson in 1845. The first two 
volumes of Michelet’s Histoire de France (I, Origines de la France; II, 
Tableau de la France) were published in 1833 and 1834. (Arnold’s interest 
in Michelet, who was influenced by Cousin and was a student of Vico and 
Herder, must have been stimulated by meeting him in Paris in 1847.9°) Under 
6 February Arnold’s 1847 diary has the entry “bought Béranger” and in De- 
cember 1847 he writes to Clough, “I have got you the Paris diamond edition 
of Beranger, like mine.”*! His enthusiasm for Béranger’s poetry was rather 
short-lived. J. C. Shairp remembers him at Oxford “chaunting with jaunty 
air / Great words of Goethe, catch of Béranger,”®? but by September 1848 
“there is something ‘fade’ about Beranger’s Epicureanism.”®* The Marquis de 
Bouille’s Mémoires sur la revolution francaise depuis son origine jusqu’d le 
retraite du duc de Brunswick were published in 1801. “Hyg:” is clearly 
Hyginus, the “Latin mythographer of uncertain date” whom Arnold makes 
use of in his Preface to Merope (1858), so that the unreadable title following 
the name must be the Fabularum Liber, “a series of short mythological leg- 
ends, with an introductory genealogy of divinities.” Aristotle’s Poetics needs 
no explanation. Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, first collected in 
1839, reached a third edition in 1847. “Signs of the Times,” “Characteristics,” 
and various pieces on German literature would be of special interest to 
Arnold. 


ARNOLD CONFESSED TO CLOUGH in May 1853, “I feel immensely — more and 
more clearly — what I want — what I have (1 believe) lost and choked by my 
treatment of myself and the studies to which I have addicted myself. But what 
ought I to have done in preference to what I have done? there is the ques- 
tion.”4 There can be little doubt that in this cri de coeur “the studies to which 
I have addicted myself” are the philosophical and related studies reflected in 
Arnold's six early reading-lists. Without deciding whether or not he was right 
in thinking that these studies had harmed him as a poet, the motive for them 
is easily grasped. A passage from “Heinrich Heine” provides a convenient text. 


80 See Arnold’s letter to Michelet of 10 Apr. 1859: “Permettez-moi de vous rappeler qu’en 
1847 J’eus l’honneur de vous étre présenté par Monsieur Philaréte Chasles . . .” The 
quotation is from J. M. Carré’s “Michelet et l’Angleterre,” Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée, IV (1924), 302, which is cited by Louis Bonnerot in his Matthew Arnold: Poéte 
(Paris, 1947), P. 43, n. 5. 

31 Letters of M. A. to A. H.C., p. 63. 

82 “Balliol Scholars, 1840-1843” in Glen Desseray and Other Poems (1888), p. 218. 

83 Letters of M. A. to A. H. C., p. 92. Arnold is writing to Clough from Switzerland. 

34 Letters of M. A. to A. H. C., p. 136. 
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Modern times find themselves with an immense system of institutions, established 
facts, accredited dogmas, customs, rules, which have come to them from times not 
modern. In this system their life has to be carried forward; yet they have a sense . . . 
that it by no means corresponds exactly with the wants of their actual life, that, for 
them, it is customary, not rational. The awakening of this sense is the awakening of 
the modern spirit . . . To remove this want of correspondence is beginning to be the 
settled endeavour of most persons of good sense. Dissolvents of the old European 
system of dominant ideas and facts we must all be.35 


The basic work of renovation was in the spheres of religion and politics. To 
Matthew Arnold these spheres were certainly connected, but, unlike his 
brother Tom, who felt on coming down from Oxford that both kinds of reno- 
vation affected him personally and must shape his life, Matthew was con- 
cerned intimately at this period of his life primarily with the religious prob- 
lem. The missionary impulse in social matters, so evident later when the poetic 
power had waned, was kept in check in the late 1840’s by his conception of the 
poet as a detached spectator (“Resignation”), by some pessimism about the 
limits of possible social action (“To a Republican Friend,” 1 and 2), and per- 
haps by a certain coldness of temperament, but the religious problem could 
not be similarly put aside. Arnold’s preoccupation with it was not abstract 
and theoretical, but personal and practical — “a distinct seeing of my way as 
far as my own nature is concerned.”8¢ The vacuum left as early as 1845 by the 
loss of belief in orthodox Christianity had to be filled and, as Arnold says, 
“woe was upon me if I analysed not my situation.”®7 The reading-lists enum- 
erate some of the instruments used in this analysis. 

Arnold’s scepticism was always reluctant: his philosophical and allied 
reading in the 1840's was carried out in an attempt to salvage what he could 
from the wreckage of his childhood beliefs. The new ideal was Goethean — the 
man of culture, the many-sided man harmoniously developing all his powers — 
but under the Oxonian mask of dandyism Arnold was glad to retain most of 
the old earnestness of Fox How. This is not to deny the exhilaration attending 
the early reading of Wilhelm Meister, Emerson’s essays, and the novels of 
George Sand, or the genuine feeling of emancipation experienced by Arnold 
and his friends at this time, but it may suggest how quick he was to discover 
an ethical principle underlying the naturalism of his new world. This principle 
is expressed in Arnold’s own adaptation of a sentence by Spinoza: “Non 
studemus, ut natura nobis, sed contra ut nos naturae pareamus (Our desire is 
not that nature may obey us, but, on the contrary, that we may obey nature. )” 
and the severe sense in which we are to take the maxim is exemplified in a 
quotation from “Spinoza and the Bible”: “For a mind like Goethe’s—a 
mind . . . passionately aspiring after the science . . . of universal nature, — the 
popular philosophy which explains all things by reference to man, and regards 
universal nature as existing for the sake of man . . . was utterly repulsive . . . 
Creation, he thought, should be made of sterner stuff . . . More than any 


8 Essays in Criticism, ist Ser. (London, 1883), pp. 159-160. The Heine lecture was de- 
livered in June 1863. 

3% Letters of M. A. to A. H. C., p. 110; 23 Sept. 1849. 

87 Letters of M. A. to A. H. C., p. 126; 14 Dec. 1852. 
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philosopher who has ever lived, Spinoza satisfied him here” (Essays in Criti- 
cism, ist Ser., p. 333). Arnold could have written this about himself in 1850. 
It was Goethe who led him to Spinoza, but Victor Cousin was his mentor for 
much of his other philosophical reading and introduced him to the Bhagavad 
Gita. Arnold's interest in the Indian poem is already in 1847 — and before he 
had any first-hand knowledge of Spinoza —an inclination towards an im- 
manentist view of deity and, in consequence, ethically speaking, towards de- 
tachment from a phenomenal self occupied exclusively with selfish needs and 
wishes. 

Running parallel to the development of the ideas that we have been 
discussing, Arnold’s concern with mythology and with what we should now 
call comparative religion ‘is in accordance with Goethe’s “Der Aberglaube ist 
die Poesie des Lebens” (Maximen und Reflexionen) and with his own convic- 
tion that for all men but the philosopher the few really essential religious 
truths are invariably built in every age into a vast fanciful superstructure, 
which may nevertheless contain treasures of practical wisdom. The history of 
religions should be treated as a branch of philosophical history, Arnold 
thought, and in this subject he was also interested in a more general way. His 
play with the conception of a Zeitgeist, a topic on which Mr. Fraser Neiman 
has written so excellently, shows him attracted by the idea of inevitable his- 
torical development, although it is uncertain how far in any age he supposed 
political institutions, economic life, and religious beliefs to be determined. It 
may be an example of Arnold’s tact that in this instance he knew when not to 
be curious. 

These conclusions do not by any means exhaust the significance of the 
six early reading-lists for the study of Matthew Arnold,%® but they should be 
enough to emphasize the striking continuity between the young poet of the 
1840's and the author of Essays in Criticism, Culture and Anarchy, and 
Literature and Dogma. His thinking is surprisingly consistent over the years, 
perhaps because its unity is more a matter of temperament than of logic. 


KENNETH ALLOTT 
Liverpool University 


38 PMLA, LXXII (1957), 977-996. 


89 Dr. A. J. Lubell of the College of the City of New York, who has also examined the 
reading-lists, is now completing a paper on Arnold’s early mental development which 
should be of very great interest. He has read my article in advance of publication and 
has been good enough to allow me to reproduce his comments. Dr. Lubell stresses “the 
contrast between these booklists, which are heavily, if not entirely, philosophical and 
religious, and the booklists in the Notebooks, where philosophers hardly appear.” He 
believes that Arnold’s “loss of religious faith in his early years was a determining ex- 
perience”; that the interest in philosophy and comparative religion revealed in the 
1845-47 lists “was the basis of Arnold’s later reconstruction of the world and society, 
the foundation of his emergent rationalism”; and that the thinkers represented in the 
lists, “along with Spinoza and Epictetus possibly,” are the “rigorous teachers” of 
“Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” Il. 67-70. With all this I am broadly in sympa- 
thetic agreement. Dr. Lubell thinks that “agnosticism with a religious flavour” is too 
weak a phrase to do justice to the Lucretian element in Arnold’s thought in 1850. It 
may well be so. The problem for me has been to determine how much more than an 
imaginative assent Lucretius won from Arnold (clearly, it was something more), and 
it is probably this that makes me chary of being more positive. 
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Henry James and H. G. Wells: A Record of 
their Friendship, their Debate on the Art of 
Fiction, and their Quarrel, edited by Lzon 
Eve and Gorpon N. Ray; pp. 272. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press: Urbana, Ill, 1958, 
$3.50; Hart-Davis: London, 1958, 21s. 
Literary Reviews and Essays, on American, 
English, and French Literature, by Henry 
James, edited by ALBERT MoRDELL; pp. 409. 
Twayne: New York, 1957, $10.00; Burns and 
MacEachern: Toronto, 1957, $12.50. 


THE FICTION oF the past century — like mod- 
ern writing generally — offers a large variety 
of authors in antithetical pairs: rivals or op- 
ponents in art and theory who illustrate the 
hostility of elements, oppositions of purpose, 
diversity of craft and principle, that mark the 
art of the past hundred years beyond that of 
any earlier time. The novel, English and 
American as much as French or Russian, ex- 
hibits these antitheses as emphatically as 
modern verse: one has only to match Trollope 
with Pater, Kipling with Wilde, Dreiser with 
Willa Cather, Bennett with Virginia Woolf, 
Joyce with Lawrence, Hemingway with 
Wolfe, Lewis with Faulkner—as in fact 
several of these writers have themselves done 
on polemical or defensive occasions — to real- 
ize the continuous drama of divided aims 
and antagonisms that characterizes the craft 
in its modern evolution. The drama was 
never more pointedly underscored than by 
the friendship, relations, and conflict between 
Henry James and H. G, Wells during the 
years between 1890 and 1920 when the issues 
basic to twentieth-century fiction were com- 
ing to their head, were most hotly debated, 
and were finally most irreconcilably resolved. 
That James and Wells were destined to meet 
as friends, respond to each other with mutual 
curiosity and respect, carry on a seventeen- 
year correspondence, and end their relations 
in a public quarrel, has all the appearance of 
an appointed fate. Without it the record of 
modern English fiction would be incomplete. 
With their relations now presented in a full 
chronicle of letters and essays, excellently 
edited, that record arrives at one of its most 
definitive and significant chapters. Drawn to- 
gether by the law which attracts opposites, 
the two men were bound to come to a parting 
of their ways. When the parting came in 
1914-15, it took the form of a public chal- 


lenge and riposte that brought to a climax the 
irreconcilable forces that had animated the 
English novel throughout its development in 
the preceding century, and that continue to 
disturb it in ours. 

James, having schooled himself as a young 
critic and novelist in a systematic study of the 
French, English, and American exponents of 
his craft — Mr. Mordell’s new collection of 
his early reviews adds further evidence on 
the zeal of his scrutiny — remained through- 
out his career avid in his search for new 
talent and discovery in its practitioners, more 
urgently so when such talent issued from an 
experience or purpose unlike his own than 
when it took the form of resemblance or 
understudy. In the 1860’s and ’7o’s he had 
been, however critically disposed, fully as ab- 
sorbed by writers like George Sand, Tur- 
genev, Zola, Flaubert, the Goncourts, Méri- 
mée, and Feuillet as by his acknowledged 
masters, Hawthorne and George Eliot; and 
he remained more seriously taxed by these 
models than he ever became by such associ- 
ates or disciples as Howells, Constance Wool- 
son, Mrs. Ward, Edith Wharton, and Howard 
Sturgis. Some law of his nature, some impulse 
of his curiosity, attracted him to his adver- 
saries or dissimilars. Having at twenty-two 
denounced the examples of Dickens and 
Whitman, he reconciled himself to them in 
his later years. In the ‘eighties he succumbed 
to the spell of Stevenson, in the ‘nineties to 
the “potent appeals” of men as diverse in 
origin as Kipling, Conrad, and D’Annunzio. 
The appearance on the scene of Wells — 
Wells with his ebullience, cocksureness, scien- 
tific faith, fantastic or comedic invention, 
social and moral “cheek” — struck him as a 
case of flint to the tinder of an art whose 
prevailing condition of desiccation, doubt, 
and impasse he fully sensed in the years be- 
fore and after 1900. The attraction was mu- 
tual, classic, historical; inevitably it was 
doomed to discord and recrimination. Among 
the quantities of James’ work recovered dur- 
ing the past decade — his plays and drama 
criticism, his writings on art, his Parisian 
Sketches of 1875-76, his essays of travel, his 
early reviews —his controversy with Wells 
certainly forms one of the most salient in- 
stallments, in effect the crucial critical epi- 
sode of his last twenty years. As for Wells, 
none of the contention, polemic, or prophecy 
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in which he so freely and recklessly indulged 
during his fifty years of authorship brought 
him closer to the central test and issue of his 
writer's vocation than his relations and quar- 
rel with James. The present volume thus 
forms a major chapter in the careers of both 
men. More than that, it forms a radical chap- 
ter in the history of modern fiction. 

The two seem to have met first in 1898, 
but three years earlier, in January 1895, 
Wells had witnessed, as a tyro critic for the 
Pall Mall Gazette, James’ public discomfiture 
before the jeering gallery at the first night of 
Guy Domville and had reported the occasion 
in his second effort as a play reviewer. Once 
the two novelists found themselves living at 
close quarters in Sussex and Kent — James at 
Rye, Wells at Sandgate —closer relations 
quickly developed, and they were soon speed- 
ing their books to one another in the rapid 
succession possible to such prolific producers. 
James, having emerged from the fiasco of his 
dramatic ambitions which Wells recorded in 
the first two items included in the present 
book, was now writing the six books of the 
later ‘nineties that were carrying him into his 
“major phase” and “later manner.” Wells was 
pouring forth his tales, scientific fantasies, 
social comedies, and was thus approaching 
his most productive decade as a social his- 
torian. The record of their interchanges — 
even apart from the hours of “endless talk” 
which “there was no Boswell to record” — is 
regrettably incomplete. Of Wells’ letters to 
James only eleven have survived because of 
the American’s resolution in burning most of 
his correspondence, as against the forty-six 
from James to Wells which were preserved 
by the archivistic zeal of Mrs. Wells. To 
render the account with all possible fairness, 
the present editors have therefore included, 
as a balance to James’ letters and his essay on 
“The Younger Generation” from the Times 
Literary Supplement of 1914 (later included 
with revisions as “The New Novel” in Notes 
on Novelists, 1914), two long excerpts from 
Wells’ Experiment in Autobiography of 1934 
(his account of the Guy Domville evening 
and the chapter “Digression about Novels” ), 
his Pall Mall Gazette review of the play, his 
essay on “The Contemporary Novel” of 1911, 
and the notorious chapter lampooning and 
parodying James in Boon, of 1915. The pic- 
ture is thus fairly rounded, and it may be said 
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that few of its kind are on record, make a 
more engrossing debate, or offer an equal 
drama of the forces at odds in the writing of 
the early twentieth century. 

Since so much of Wells’ own part in the 
argument is retrospective, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to define the relations of the two men 
at the outset of their friendship. That Wells, 
like most young writers of his period, re- 
spected the older writer, was alternately awed 
and amused by him, and was certainly flat- 
tered by James’ attention, seems clear. His 
torrential bestowal of his books testifies as 
much. So do his repeated, if terse, words of 
homage (terse by comparison with James’ 
elaborate courtesies); and so does his obe- 
dient reconsideration of “The Turn of the 
Screw” on 16 January 1899 (“The story is 
not wrong —I was. My conversion was ac- 
companied by the profound conviction of sin 
and culminated in the small hours. . . . It isn’t 
at all a lovely story but I treated it with a 
singularly vulgar lack of respect, and if you 
were not a novelist I should doubt of your 
forgiveness”), or his remark to Arnold Ben- 
nett on 19 September 1902 about The Wings 
of the Dove (“a book to read and learn from. 
There are things in it you couldn't do, I 
couldn’t do, nobody could do but James”). 
So likewise does the visible and never fully 
allayed discomfort with which he tried to 
square his attack of 1915 in his later writings. 
Yet it is apparent that Wells never presented 
himself as a disciple. His review of Guy Dom- 
ville established an essential divergence of 
feeling and sympathy concerning literature 
well before the two men met. Wells had al- 
ready found his masters elsewhere, and they 
were not, usually, artists or men of letters. 

James, on the other hand, was little given 
to requiring discipleship of his friends, ad- 
mirers, or adherents. It is questionable if any 
of his close writer-friends, from Howells, 
Stevenson, Sturgis, Conrad, and Mrs. Whar- 
ton, to Walpole, Mackenzie, and the quasi- 
protégés of his final decade, were regarded or 
written to by him as such, however indul- 
gently, critically, enthusiastically, or guard- 
edly he may have expressed himself as the 
official maitre. What he saw in Wells was 
what, in another sense, he had shortly earlier 
seen in Kipling, or more seriously in Conrad: 
a spring of the fresh energy, unexploited “ex- 
perience,” creative resource, capacity in in- 





vention and authenticity of sensibility, which 
he felt to be a continuous requirement of fic- 
tion, against whatever severity of selection, 
economy, or discipline he may have advo- 
cated, 

There worked in James a radical and 
fruitful contradiction, which his attack on 
“saturation” in the 1914 essay, his aspersions 
on Tolstoy and Dostoevsky as “fluid pud- 
dings,” and his general warnings against free 
invention and unlicensed appetite tend to ob- 
scure. Much as he might indict Tolstoy as 
the “great illustrative master-hand on all this 
ground of disconnection of method from 
matter”; heavily though he might apply his 
simile of the “squeezed orange” to the fecund 
young novelists of 1914; sharply as he came 
to criticize Wells himself as an exponent of 
“so much life with (so to speak) so little 
living,” he had from the first responded heart- 
ily to sheer capacity and prodigality in fiction. 
It shows in his lifelong devotion to Balzac; in 
his recognition of the “force of pure sub- 
stance” in Zola; in his eventual recognition 
of how Dickens had “laid his hand on us in 
a way to undermine as in no other case the 
power of detached appraisement” (“no other 
debt in our time had been piled so high”); in 
his eager response to the “rattle of high 
spirits,” the freedom of “vicarious experi- 
ence,” the “active, disinterested sense of the 
real,” the “blessing” of “the sum of the feel- 
ing of life as reproduced by innumerable na- 
tures,” in the early Kipling. “Abundance, cer- 
tainly, is in itself a great merit,” he said of 
Trollope, “almost all the greatest writers have 
been abundant.” The principle shows in his 
cardinal statements on his own art: on fiction 
as revealing that “humanity is immense, and 
reality has a myriad forms,” and that “experi- 
ence is never limited, and it is never ¢zm- 
plete”; on criticism as requiring the critic “to 
lend himself, to project himself and steep 
himself, to feel and feel till he understands, 
and .. . to have perception at the pitch of 
passion and expression as embracing as the 
air, to be infinitely curious and incorrigibly 
patient, and yet plastic and inflammable and 
determinable”; on the artist himself as one 
who aims “to live in the world of creation — 
to get into it and stay in it — to frequent it 
and haunt it — to think intensely and fruit- 
fully — to woo combinations and inspirations 
into being by a depth and continuity of at- 


tention.” Even if these arguments or counsels 
were likely to end in warnings against un- 
bridled imagination, cumulative documenta- 
tion, failure of form or selection, there worked 
in James what seems bound to work in any 
devotee of fiction: a passion for sensory, emo- 
tional, and imaginative fecundity; a recogni- 
tion of the fact that art without substance en- 
sures sterility; a fear of the exhausted 
inspiration or failure of authority which re- 
sults from the desiccation of the vital matter 
on which fiction depends for its life and its 
fvture. 

Wells offered himself as an example of 
such fertility, and James’ letters to him dur- 
ing the first ten years of their relationship 
sound continuously with his amazement, ex- 
hilaration, incredulity, and delight before the 
mere phenomenon of the younger man’s 
energy. There was little apparent condescen- 
sion in his enthusiasm. “James,” as the editors 
rightly say, “welcomed [Wells] as a confrére 
and an equal, insisting only on their differ- 
ence in age and experience.” His welcome 
was given some rigorous buffeting. Books 
came from Wells at intervals of six, eight, 
twelve months; and with his magisterial ob- 
servance of literary and fraternal ceremony, 
James seems to have replied to each with 
effusive gratitude, lengthy appreciation, elab- 
orate critical discussion, ingeniously oblique 
reservation, and brotherly soundings of warn- 
ing and caution. In fact, readers of the let- 
ters today must be as surprised by his gen- 
erosity as by anything. He found it possible 
to be cordial or enthusiastic about books — 
not only the finer Kipps, Tono-Bungay, Love 
and Mr. Lewisham, and The New Machia- 
velli, but The Wheels of Chance, The Sea 
Lady, The First Men of the Moon, Mankind 
in the Making, A Modern Utopia — which 
the hardened posterity of the 1950's would 
find it difficult to read, let alone praise. Only 
when he became worn by the spate and bar- 
rage of Wells’ fertility did his response began 
to flag, falter, and rebel — and then it did so 
more explicitly to his other correspondents 
than it did to Wells himself. It was not until 
1914 that his sterner judgment took charge, 
and then in a form which the fractious touchi- 
ness of the literary temperament can seldom 
forgive — by mixing Wells, as the latter put 
it, in “a bundle with a company of young 
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men of questionable quality as one of the 
Younger Reputations.” 

But he was dealing with an organism 
more complex and touchy than even his pierc- 
ing sympathy permitted him to fathom. 
Slowly, ceremoniously, cumulatively, his 
reservations made their effect on the prodigy 
to whom he addressed himself. That prodigy, 
outwardly so cocksure, recalcitrant, and self- 
confident, was a man beset by radical con- 
flicts and confusions of nature. He was not 
only a man who had lifted hinself by sheer 
intellectual aggressiveness and personal spunk 
out of the servant class in which he had been 
born, the contrast of whose struggles with 
James’ life of assured station, cosmopolitan 
ease, and cultured latitude was bound even- 
tually to grate. He was a writer who senser| 
and recognized the aesthetic authority and 
serenity of genius with which his own head- 
long ambition, reformatory impatience, hun- 
ger for social and public leadership, were 
bound to remain at odds. In these years be- 
fore he explicitly abdicated from literature 
and announced himself a “journalist” (and 
apparently long afterward as well), Wells 
was a man severely divided; and the division 
— Anthony West has defined it cogently in 
one of his recent essays on his father — was 
eventually to bring him to a point of crisis, 
a belligerent attack on the aesthetic principle, 
and finally to a condition of mind that must 
have been the most deep-seated disgruntle- 
ment and self-censure he ever arrived at — 
the introverted disgust and sullen disappoint- 
ment of his final decades. The “secure and 
masterly finish” of James’ “golden globe of 
leisurely (yet not slow) and infinitely easy 
accomplishment” became an unbearable re- 
proach to a confessed producer of literary 
“abortions” and “premature births,” of the 
“turbid confusion, the strain and violence,” 
he admitted his books increasingly to show. 
No dedication to literature as engagé, no de- 
fiant espousal of journalism, no visions of 
world influence and World State, could 
wholly allay the distress his ebullience 
masked. Appreciative as he could be of letters 
that mingled “so much heartening kindliness 
with the wisest, most penetrating and guid- 
ing of criticism and reproof,” or of his “con- 
nexion with [James’] beautiful fine abundant 
mind,” he must have come to feel his associa- 
tion as an intolerable ordeal of conscience. 
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And as one of Wells’ friends put it in another 
connection, “what man wants to live with 
his conscience?” “I bothered him and he 
bothered me,” was the way Wells himself 
put his “profound and incurable difference 
and contrast” with James in his autobiogra- 
phy. The botherment was constitutional to 
each of them. And it must be admitted that if 
James’ cordiality was put to excruciating 
tests by Wells’ fluency, Wells’ respect was put 
to equally severe tests by James’ dissections. 
James’ raspingly reiterated charges of “cheek” 
and “cheekiness,” his deftly cushioned bait- 
ings and quibbles, were likely, given the age- 
old rawness to resentment of the literary pro- 
fession and Wells’ own keenness to social 
condescension, to rankle sensibilities less vul- 
nerable to a sense of social and artistic in- 
feriority than Wells’ were. 

When the explosion at last came with 
Wells’ lampoon in Boon — when James found 
himself likened to “leviathan retrieving peb- 
bles” or “a magnificent but painful hippo- 
potamus resolved at any cost, even at the cost 
of its dignity, upon picking up a pea which 
has got into a corner of its den,” and his art 
portrayed as “a church lit but without a con- 
gregation to distract you, with every light and 
line focused on the high altar” and “on the 
altar, very reverently placed, intensely there, 
is a dead kitten, an egg-shell, a bit of string” 
— James said, in his first measured reply, that 
“I am by nature more in dread of any fool’s 
paradise . . . than in love with the idea of a 
security proved, and the fact that a mind as 
brilliant as yours can resolve me into such an 
unmitigated mistake . . . makes me greatly 
want to fix myself, for as long as my nerves 
will stand it, with such a pair of eyes.” Wells 
had been fixed by such eyes for eighteen 
years. The fact that he admitted their pene- 
tration of his confusions and recklessness was 
no insurance against the snapping of his own 
nerves. One is left to wonder that both sets of 
nerves held out as long as they did. 

The break came in 1914. James’ essay in 
The Times goaded Wells into elaborating his 
originally innocuous reference to James in 
Boon into a crude, tedious, and scurrilous 
travesty. James’ tentative response (6 July 
1915) brought from Wells a lame defense 
and apology (8 July). James then rose to full 
height in a second letter that was final in the 
given terms of the argument (10 July), 





ascending to one of the most eloquent rallies 
of defense on behalf of his art and his half- 
century of dedication to it that he ever 
penned. A round of emphatic personal cen- 
sure ended grandly in a defiant “aesthetic 
war-cry”: “It is art that makes life, makes in- 
terest, makes importance, for our considera- 
tion and application of these things, and I 
know of no substitute whatever for the force 
and beauty of its process.” Wells returned to 
the subject after James’ death eight months 
later, but his uneasy rationalizations in later 
years make weak reading today. Indeed, ex- 
cept for the honesty of his early review of 
Guy Domwville and his deeply felt letter to 
James on his brother William’s death in 
August 1910, his performance in these letters 
and documents makes an unimpressive show- 
ing of the offhand and the unconsidered. The 
debate and the seventeen-year friendship 
both came to their appointed close in 1915. 

But not to an end. The argument the re- 
lationship defines has returned repeatedly in 
the writing and criticism of modern fiction. 
It was pertinent before 1914; it became an 
open battleground during the 1920’s and 
’30’s; it is as relevant as ever to the condition 
of insecurity, antagonism, and impasse in the 
novel today. It is important and indispensable 
that the argument should be presented now, 
in the living, intimate, spark-striking lan- 
guage of two men who in their time repre- 
sented their art at its poles, and who dis- 
cussed and exercised it, not in the sterile 
terms of theory and abstract analysis, but in 
the active language of their craft and con- 
sciences. It is a further gratification to have 
the debate laid out — following the partial, 
slighter, or inadequate versions of it hitherto 
available — by two editors as informed, as 
scrupulous, and as balanced in sympathy as 
the Messrs. Edel and Ray. James and Wells 
in the first instance assured their argument 
of classic rank, They have now found editors 
who have taken pains to preserve that status 
for it, and to make one of the most fascinat- 
ing books on the art of fiction to appear in 
our century. 


Albert Mordell is an old devotee and 
archivist of James. Except for LeRoy Phil- 
lips, the pioneer Jamesian bibliographer and 
collector of the Views and Reviews of the 
years 1865-91 in 1908, and for Percy Lub- 


bock in his editions of the posthumous novels, 
wartime essays (Within the Rim, 1918), and 
unreprinted fiction (1921-23), Mr. Mordell 
was the first to reassemble James’ out-of- 
print early stories as early as 1919-20 (A 
Landscape Painter and Master Eustace) and 
to give first book-form to the seven early tales 
of 1866-74 in Travelling Companions in 
1919. He also promoted the book publication 
of Gabriele de Bergerac in 1918, and has 
rendered other services to the cause. His 
present large volume was in the making for 
many years. Its original plans for inclusion 
were partially circumvented by Pierre de 
Chaignon la Rose’s Notes and Reviews in 
1921, as also by such more recent assem- 
blages of James’ journalism as Allen Wade’s 
The Scenic Art (1948), John L. Sweeney’s 
The Painter's Eye (1956), Mr. Edel’s The 
American Essays of Henry James and The 
Future of the Novel (both 1956), and his 
and Ilse Dusoir Lind’s delightful gathering 
(1957) of the Parisian Sketches James wrote 
for the New York Tribune in 1875-76. But the 
mine of James’ reviews, uncollected essays, 
and random journalism is a deep one. In spite 
of his frustrating deletions of already edited 
items, Mr. Mordell’s project still offers sixty- 
two pieces on French, English, and Ameri- 
can books and writers, ranging from 1865 to 
1884. They come from the North American 
Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Galaxy, 
and the Nation, the journals of James’ criti- 
cal and fictional apprenticeship, with two 
added from the Independent and the English 
Illustrated Magazine and two from the Tri- 
bune. Nor is the quarry yet exhausted. A con- 
siderable quantity of travel reviews and 
sketches and of miscellaneous criticism re- 
mains to be disinterred. 

The present volume is a rather rough affair 
in format and printing, with some slips in 
proofreading to which all editors however 
scrupulous are liable, and others in expression 
and reference which perhaps attest the loving 
devotee rather than the scholarly editor. The 
essays are equally divided between French 
and English-American literature. Some show 
James grappling with the boring assignments 
and routine tests of the workaday reviewer — 
reports on prose or verse by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Louisa May Alcott, Julian Hawthorne, 
Mary Powell, George Barnett Smith, Julia 
Ward Howe, Florence Percy, Amanda T. 
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Jones. (Apparently he was never given the 
chance in his reviewing days to discuss the 
two poetesses to whom he pays tribute in his 
biography of W. W. Story — Grace Green- 
wood and Fanny Fern: “two lovely names, 
one so sweetly, majestically sad, the other 
fairly inviting you to tumble with its bearer 
in the woodland undergrowth.” ) Yet in these 
items, hardly less than in the more serious re- 
views, James is found writing with all the 
zest, exhilaration, poise, and freshness that 
characterize his early work even in its most 
random or journeyman moments. Indeed, one 
is tempted to call him the most stimulating 
and refreshing reviewer of the last century, 
with Bernard Shaw as his one British chal- 
lenger to the claim. But some of these pieces 
are much more than random or marginal to 
his production. There are five essays on Taine, 
three on Sainte-Beuve, one on Renan, two on 
Gautier, three on George Sand, two on Hugo 
(La Légende des Siécles and Quatre-vingt- 
treize), two on the Goncourts, two on Méri- 
mée, one each on Daudet and Stendhal, a 
brilliant one on Turgenev's Virgin Soil and a 
classic deflation of Flaubert’s Tentation de 
Saint Antoine, which are indispensable to any 
study of James’ interpretation of French and 
European literature in the early years when 
the schools of Paris were his major academy 
of art and theory. There are four reviews of 
Howells, dating from 1868 to 1874, that do 
much to substantiate James’ otherwise more 
personal and testimonial statements on the 
closest of his American colleagues. There are 
reviews of Carlyle’s version of Wilhelm 
Meister, of Hardy’s Far from the Madding 
Crowd (included by Mr. Edel in The Future 
of the Novel), and a long essay on Matthew 
Arnold which take their place among James’ 
major critical loci and assessments. There are 
lesser pieces on Disraeli, Byron, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, George Eliot, Parkman, and Froude 
which must be taken into any account of 
James’ progress as a critical thinker and in- 
telligence during his first two decades in 
authorship. 

Cornelia Pulsifer Kelly was the first to 
make use of these early reviews in her pioneer 
study of the Early Development of Henry 
James in 1930. The many students who are 
now following in her traces will be grateful to 
Mr. Mordell for sparing them the pains of 
rummaging in the dusty files and crackling 
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volumes of the muniment rooms or straining 
their eyesight over microfilm. The large 
amount of such rummaging he has done him- 
self sometimes clutters his services. There is 
a good deal of irrelevance and curiosa in his 
commentary, and an appendix given over to a 
“psycho-analytic interpretation” of “Madame 
de Mauves” were better away: it calls for no 
space in a book of this kind. Yet his zeal and 
patience call for recognition, if only because 
they provide occasion for the pleasure, stim- 
ulation, and gratitude that are owing to James 
himself for having kept his early powers up 
to so exhilarating a pitch in this marginal 
work, for showing how serious an occasion 
for excellent writing and perception a book- 
review can be, and for having made these 
brilliant contributions to the causes of jour- 
nalism and criticism in a period when neither 
of them flourished or was held in anything 
approaching James’ respect by most of its 
practitioners. 

Morton DauwEN ZABEL 
University of Chicago 


The Vinerian Chair and Legal Education, by 
H. G. Hansury; pp. 256. Blackwell: Oxford, 
1958, 35s. 


THIS SOMETIMES DISCURSIVE but always inter- 
esting essay concerns the successive incum- 
bents of the Vinerian Chair of Law at Oxford 
since the Chair was founded in 1758. Be- 
cause it has been written by the eleventh 
(and incumbent) Vinerian professor, the essay 
might at first sight seem to be a rather ex- 
tended personal conceit. The justification for 
such a work, however, lies in the historical 
significance of Oxford in university legal ed- 
ucation (though not, be it noted, in general 
professional legal education) until compara- 
tively recent times. Oxford was the temple of 
academic English law, and the Vinerian pro- 
fessors were the high priests of the cult. They 
were, in Max Weber’s words, the honoratiores 
— dignitaries, leaders of intellectual style — of 
the law. The history of the Vinerian Chair 
thus reflects rather closely the general condi- 
tion of academic legal education in England 
over the past two centuries — both the oc- 
casional intervals of genuine greatness and 
the more frequent and certainly longer-sus- 
tained eras of relative inefficiency or medi- 
ocrity. 





The Vinerian Chair can boast two recog- 
nisedly “great” men — its first incumbent, 
Sir William Blackstone (Vinerian professor 
from 1758 to 1766), and its seventh incum- 
bent, Albert Venn Dicey (1882 to 1909). 
There was one other, the legal historian Sir 
William Holdsworth (ninth incumbent, 1922 
to 1944), who may have suffered a little, in 
his latter-day reputation, by the rather in- 
evitable comparisons of his own particular 
intellectual achievements to those of his 
Cambridge contemporary, Maitland, but who 
nevertheless probably deserves the accolade 
“near great.” With the two most recent hold- 
ers of the Chair, Cheshire and Hanbury, now 
excepted, it can be said that the remaining 
incumbents were largely second-rate men. 
Indeed, the five who intervened between 
Blackstone and Dicey were positively in- 
competent — a collection of nonentities who 
quite deservedly remain forgotten at the 
present day: Professor Hanbury himself 
rather euphemistically refers to the century or 
more of their dominium as the “period of 
eclipse.” The explanation for this rather sorry 
condition of university legal education at a 
time when England was otherwise flowering 
— politically, economically, and militarily — is 
to be found in the fact that the locus of legal 
change was always elsewhere. The prime re- 
sponsibility for legal education was still cen- 
tred in the professionally-controlled Inns of 
Court; and the main impetus for law reform 
was located in the sovereign legislature, par- 
ticularly when it was activated by the Ben- 
thamite liberal impulse, as it was especially 
after the passage of the First Reform Bill in 
1832. It is not surprising that the Oxford Law 
Faculty was intellectually becalmed over this 
same period. Because of their subjects many 
of the character portraits undertaken by 
Professor Hanbury are rather colourless and 
bloodless creations. His treatment of Black- 
stone is, to be sure, more lively and interest- 
ing, though he is perhaps a little unsure in 
his assessment of Blackstone’s intellectual 
impact in the American colonies. Much the 
best sketch, however, is that of Dicey — the 
incomparable Dicey, unquestionably the most 
outstanding single figure in English law from 
Jeremy Bentham to the present day. 

Professor Hanbury identifies the main fea- 
tures of Dicey’s legal philosophy in the fol- 
lowing terms: — “(1) he was a patriot, (2) 


he was an imperialist, (3) he loved his fel- 
low-men, (4) he was convinced of the power 
exercised by public opinion, (5) he was a 
Whig and an individualist.” A more satis- 
factory definition of his complex and oc- 
casionally quite contradictory intellectual at- 
titudes might be that they represented a 
somewhat uneasy blending of Burke and 
Bentham assisted at times by rather irrational 
personal prejudices which might lead him 
into occasional constitutional special plead- 
ing. From Bentham, Dicey clearly derived 
his central constitutional idea of the Sover- 
eignty of Parliament — the legal supremacy of 
majority will as expressed through the pop- 
ularly-elected legislature. It is this Bentham- 
ite element of Dicey’s thinking, with its 
concomitant notion of a duty of judicial def- 
erence to the legislature (judicial “restraint,” 
if you wish) which has found its way into 
American constitutional law (reinforcing in- 
digenous American attitudes) through James 
Bradley Thayer and which has its present-day 
adherents, notably Thayer’s intellectual disci- 
ples Learned Hand and Felix Frankfurter. 
On the other hand, Dicey’s debt to Burke is 
clear in his other cardinal constitutional 
ideas: his emphasis on the role of evolving 
custom (or Convention) as a source of law; 
and his elaboration of the “Rule of Law,” de- 
fined for these purposes as a set of judicially- 
created, judicially-enforced postulates or 
principles — rights of man — which no legis- 
lative or executive authority may abridge. 
The twin notions — the Sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment and the Rule of Law — the classical 
antinomy of English constitutional law, 
march rather uneasily together, sometimes 
the one being dominant and sometimes the 
other. The concept of the Sovereignty of 
Parliament was especially attuned to the 
Roman era of British and Imperial politics, 
when all governmental authority in the Em- 
pire was pyramidal and rules needed, to re- 
ceive the accolade of “law” (in Austinian 
language), only a determinate source and 
clarity and definiteness in their formulation. 
The concept of the Rule of Law gains addi- 
tional strength in constitutional law thinking 
at the present day with the resurgence of 
Natural Law ideas in legal philosophy. As the 
problems of control of governmental arbi- 
trariness and intolerance become paramount 
in the eras of the Welfare State and of the 
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Garrison State, Natural Law finds some ad- 
herents in England and the Commonwealth 
Countries (quite apart from the United 
States), and this in spite of the more obvious 
logical sterilities of Oxford’s contemporary 
neo-Positivist group. 

The occasional purely subjective, emo- 
tional aspects of Dicey’s thinking about pub- 
lic law are to be found in such typical intel- 
lectual attitudes as his opposition to female 
suffrage, which he feared would lead in time 
to such “dire results” as full manhood suf- 
frage and the admission of women to the 
Bench and to the Bar and to service on juries; 
in his rooted hostility to federalism, which he 
always mistrusted as a governmental form; 
and in his irrational hatred of the French 
droit administratif system (which he com- 
pletely misunderstood ), which led him, with 
disastrous and still-continuing consequences 
for English public law, to oppose any intro- 
duction of a system of separate administrative 
tribunals or other special administrative ju- 
risdiction in England. And it was his diehard 
Ulster Protestantism which led him to join 
Sir William Anson, just before the outbreak 
of World War I, in asserting the constitu- 
tionality of a revival of the Royal prerogative 
power (by that time totally defunct since 
Queen Anne’s day, more than two hundred 
years before) to refuse Royal assent to a Bill 
passed by Parliament, in this case the Bill 
conferring Home Rule on Ireland. 

But these incidental prejudices and petti- 
nesses, these contradictions of intellectual po- 
sition have not impaired the establishment of 
the Dicey “myth” for countless thousands of 
English and Commonwealth law students 
since his time. (Dicey’s Law of the Consti- 
tution, first published in 1885 and now in a 
ninth edition with many additional reprints, 
is still a basic student text in English and 
Commonwealth law schools.) For he taught 
and studied law in the Holmes’ manner, in 
the “grand way,” and in his faults and weak- 
nesses of character as well as in his remark- 
able strengths Dicey clearly deserves to be 
ranked among the Eminent Victorians. 

Readers of Professor Hanbury’s book can 
hardly avoid being struck by the curious 
quirks or inanities of University elections that 
could make Dicey a unanimous choice as 
seventh Vinerian professor in 1882 yet, only 
two years later, deny him Maitland as a col- 
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league at All Souls and choose instead the 
unknown Thomas Raleigh, to be remembered 
today as the cause of Maitland’s being lost 
irrevocably to Cambridge (Hanbury blames 
this particular choice on Oxford’s character- 
istic extreme academic “inbreeding” ); or that 
made Geldart the eighth Vinerian professor, 
after Dicey, in 1909, in preference to Holds- 
worth, though the two men were about the 
same age and Holdsworth was already estab- 
lished in his international reputation. It is 
not often the university administrations are 
given a chance to correct their blunders: 
Holdsworth was at last elected Vinerian pro- 
fessor, to follow Geldart, in 1922. 

Epwarp McWHINNEY 
University of Toronto 


Taine’s Notes on England, translated with 
an introduction by Epwarnp Hyams; pp. xxxi 
+ 296. Thames and Hudson: London, 1957, 
25s.; Essential: Fair Lawn, N. J., 1958, 
$6.00; Longmans: Toronto, 1957, $5.00. 
Journeys to England and Ireland, by ALExis 
DE TOCQUEVILLE, translated by Gzorce Law- 
RENCE and K. P. Mayer, edited by J. P. 
Mayen; pp. 246. Yale University Press: New 
Haven, Conn., 1958, $4.50; Faber: London, 
1958, 30s. 


Tue FRENCH HAVE always looked on the 
English as upon enigmatic, baffling, only 
half-human people and delighted in sending 
journalists, travelers, etchers, and caricatur- 
ists to report on the strange mores of their 
neighbors across the channel. Between Vol- 
taire and Stendhal, and Morand or Maurois, 
Taine and Tocqueville occupy an enviable 
place among those observers of English life 
and analysts of the English temper. It is often 
asserted that Taine, the systematic mind par 
excellence, had all his ideas on Britain fully 
formed and coherently deduced from his 
postulates before he crossed the Channel, 
and that he merely undertook the trip to ver- 
ify his set convictions. True it is that his 
English Literature reads like a stately train 
of conclusions from, or of illustrations of, a 
few assumptions. But great works are often 
composed according to a hypothesis, and if 
enriched by insight and incisively written, as 
Taine’s account of English letters is, they 
tower far above more pragmatic and purely 
descriptive and exterior books of criticism. 





Taine is a great critic (who made many mis- 
takes, though fewer than Arnold or than 
Sainte-Beuve) and perhaps still the most im- 
portant of Frenchmen to propose a body of 
critical ideas on how to approach literature 
and how to relate it to history and sociology. 
He stands high among the French Victorians 
who deserve to be revaluated. Edmund Wil- 
son and Harry Levin have already sketched 
some of the lineaments of such a revalu- 
ation. 

Taine spent little time in England; he was 
there in 1859, perhaps again in 1862 and in 
1871. But the freshest and often the keenest 
travel books by foreign observers have usually 
been written by travelers in a hurry, who 
grasped details fast and acutely and did not 
linger in the foreign land long enough to 
cease perceiving differences. He searched for 
general laws behind the details which he 
jotted down. He was enough of a Stendhalian 
and even of an artist to be struck by the 
concrete and to be amused by the idiosyn- 
crasies of the English. But he always en- 
deavored to understand and to categorize. 
Taine had far more humor than he is often 
credited with, and far more passion, as his 
correspondence and the discreet volumes of 
reminiscences by his nephew André Chevril- 
lon, another profound analyst of the English, 
show. But he resisted the temptation to treat 
the quaintness of the English people with the 
amused condescension which has_ turned 
Colonel Bramble and Major Thompson into 
wooden stereotypes. 

Taine’s chapters on religion, on the in- 
dustrial and mercantile spirit of Victorian 
England, on the miseries brought about by 
the industrial revolution, on the civic sense 
and the meek acceptance of hierarchy and of 
class by the British are excellent, even if they 
depict a country which has since changed 
more than it had in the three previous cen- 
turies. Much of the volume is impregnated 
with an admiring envy of a nation where the 
aristocracy had remained functional, where 
the conservatives had the good sense to effect 
liberal reforms, where men did not have to 
worry perpetually about the possible infidel- 
ity of their wives. A whole book might some 
day be written praising the ill-clothed and 
uncoquettish but resigned, modest, never un- 
duly tempted women of England and of 
Germany as seen by Frenchmen. Lamartine, 


Vigny, Tocqueville, Laforgue made the heroic 
decision to marry English wives so as to live 
securely as husbands; Taine and Bourget 
were rapturous in their eulogies of women 
across the Channel, tending to their flower 
beds and patiently awaiting their husbands’ 
return from the golf course or from the Club. 
Charles de Villers, the author of an “Erotique 
comparée,” Benjamin Constant, Edgar Quinet 
and many a Frenchman of this war-ridden 
century have proved no less admiring of the 
German “Hausfrau.” 

The chief severity of Taine is exercised 
against the lack of conversation of English- 
men, the prevalence of drunkenness among 
many of them, rich and poor (he attributed 
their ruddy complexions and their brutal jaws 
to the effects of port, as other Frenchmen 
have to the eating of roast beef), against the 
fashions in women’s clothes (of which he 
was, like Mallarmé, a conscientious observer ) 
and the hideousness of art, especially of 
statues, in public places. Deep down, he was 
happy to be and to remain a Frenchman and 
to prefer education and intellectual life in the 
country which had, nevertheless, treated him 
roughly. He extolled Shakespeare and Byron 
and Anglo-Saxon energy; but he was closer 
to the oratorical and analytical temper of his 
countrymen; he preferred Musset to Tenny- 
son, Balzac to Dickens, and even Spinoza, 
Hegel, and Goethe to any writers and think- 
ers of Britain. 

The introduction to this new and wel- 
come translation of an entertaining and intel- 
ligent volume is by Edward Hyams. It is 
written with alertness and a pleasant ama- 
teurishness, but marred by inaccuracies in too 
many French titles and proper names, and by 
unfortunate misprints such as “grace” sub- 
stituted for the first word in Taine’s trinity, 
“race.” 

Tocqueville is a more profound political 
thinker than Taine, the most profound prob- 
ably whom France has had after Montesquieu 
and Rousseau. He, unlike Taine or Taine’s 
master, Stendhal, was not a hunter of “petits 
faits vrais.” He hardly noticed picturesque 
details, he had not a word for women’s 
clothes, the decoration of homes, the land- 
scape or the architecture in Britain. But he 
visited magistrates, lawyers, politicians in 
England; priests and pastors, innkeepers, and 
assize courts in Ireland; he knew how to ask 
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the right questions, always tactfully but with 
openness, and when the answers jolted his 
intellectual comfort, he submitted to the evi- 
dence thus proposed to him and meekly re- 
vised his views. 

The danger of a mind like Tocqueville’s 
is the familiar French one: indulging the 
temptation to generalize. Yet it is more than 
compensated for by the judicious wisdom 
with which the analyst of feared, but inevi- 
table, democracy establishes new and reveal- 
ing links between facts or ideas which remain 
devoid of long-range significance for others. 
This volume is made up of disconnected 
notes and of a few long dissertations in the 
form of a letter to Gustave de Beaumont. It 
has never before appeared in English. The 
notes were jotted down in the course of a five- 
week trip across the Channel in 1833, then of 
a summer visit to the industrial Midlands and 
to Ireland in 1835. The picture of Ireland and 
her wretchedness, the ghosts of starvation 
and unemployment incessantly oppressing 
the country, and the (to a Frenchman) un- 
believable bonds between the Catholic pop- 
ulation and the Irish clergy, is a sad one. The 
French traveler refrains from complacent or 
hasty judgment. Still it is clear that his 
Anglomania has been dealt hard blows. 

Even in England, this critic of his own 
country was not uniformly addicted to praise. 
In a perspicacious summary of English his- 
tory which opens this volume, he failed to 
experience warm admiration for a people 
who had changed their religion four times to 
please their masters, while the French clergy 
of the Revolutionary era had preferred exile 
cr death to the mere appearance of a schism. 
The pauperization of industrial workers in 
Britain, which was to horrify Engels and 
Marx, caused him to regret that property was 
not divided up there as in France. But on the 
whole he found much to be admired in British 
institutions, or rather in the national temper 
which had prompted them. Occasionally, he 
coined an apt epigrammatic formula to com- 
pare the two countries which he united in 
his affection: “The French wish not to have 
superiors. The English wish to have inferiors. 
The Frenchman constantly raises his eyes 
above him with anxiety. The Englishman 
lowers his beneath him with satisfaction.” 
More often, he lamented that the French had 
failed to acquire two or three features, 
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deemed by him essential to Britain and to 
any resistance to revolutionary threats. 

One is the capacity to form associations 
exemplified by, institutions such as clubs, in 
which individdals unite and cooperate cor- 
dially but, thus united, exclude all others. 
Another one is the link between decentraliza- 
tion and liberty, a decentralization which 
Tocqueville despaired of seeing established 
in French mores, with the consequence of 
an autocratic administration ruling with an 
iron hand. A third was both beneficent and 
repulsive: the excessive respect paid to 
wealth in Britain. Wealth, power, having be- 
come the criterion of aristocracy, instead of 
birth as in France, any one might hope to be- 
come a “gentleman”; and the nobility, being 
encouraged to pursue wealth, developed com- 
merce and industry, thus playing a useful 
function in the country. For the French it 
was more difficult to become a “gentil- 
homme” and the revolutionary ferment in the 
lower and middle classes wz : exasperated by 
the envy and resentment thus fostered. To 
anyone concerned with the perennially baf- 
fling contrast between the British and the 
French, with the heavy legacy of the past 
surviving in present events in the two coun- 
tries, and seduced by that most seductive of 
indulgences, speculation on the philosophy of 
history, these two volumes by two of the 
most thoughtful Frenchmen of the Victorian 
Age should afford keen fascination. 

Henrat Peyre 
Yale University 
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By COMPARISON WITH its immediate predeces- 
sor, the nineteenth century has been much 
neglected by historians of British industry. 
The classical industrial histories of Unwin, 
Heaton, Ashton, Nef, and Wadsworth and 
Mann all treat of the years before 1800, and 
only Burns’ notable study of the nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century steel industry can per- 
haps hold its own in such company. As a 
result, in industrial histories of the modern 
era, the nineteenth century has often been 
cast to play the part of Rome to the 
eighteenth century’s Greece: an age of de- 
velopment and adaptation succeeding to a 
century of creation and invention. The main 
pattern of industrial growth in terms of both 
technology and organization, it is argued, 
was already emerging before the end of the 
eighteenth century; the nineteenth century, 
and more particularly the Victorians, merely 
built on earlier foundations. 

There is, of course, an element of truth in 
this thesis. In so far as our modern industrial 
organization may be described as the factory 
system writ large, its roots can be traced to 
the eighteenth century — to the age of Watt 
and Arkwright. But the history of the Indus- 
trial Revolution cannot be written solely in 
terms of the steam-engine and the cotton 
factory. It is perhaps true that the most 
fundamental accomplishments of the mechan- 
ical engineer — the works of Watt, Maudslay, 
and Stephenson — already lay in the past by 
1837. But in chemical and electrical engineer- 
ing the future still held the greater secrets; 
and the discoveries of the Victorian era were 
to influence profoundly not only the products 
but the size and organization of industry. 
The eighteenth century had substituted the 
power-driven machine for the handworker in 
manufacturing industry: it had thereby added 
to the quantity rather than to the range of 
products at the command of the consumer. 
The Victorians not only continued this ten- 
dency but also brought to a widening world 
market a growing range of products based on 
new materials. 

The industries whose development is 
chronicled in these four studies — paper, tin- 
plate, rubber, and machine-making — make 
a fair cross-section of Victorian industrial life. 
By 1837 paper and tinplate had each a long 
and respectable past behind it, stretching 
in England to the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. Machine-making, on the other 
hand, was in any serious sense a recent new- 
comer among British industries, and rubber, 
as Dr. Woodruff notes, “was still largely a 
curiosity.” All four were to make unprece- 
dented strides in output during the Victorian 
era. 

Dr. Coleman’s study of the paper indus- 
try is an important contribution to industrial 
history, but for the student of Victorian eco- 
nomic institutions it holds one major disap- 
pointment. The contribution of the Victorians 
to the technique of paper-making lay less in 
mechanical invention than in raw-material 
utilisation; but Dr. Coleman, in drawing his 
work to a close —justifiably enough — at 
1860, stops short of the period when wood- 
pulp established itself as the basic raw ma- 
terial of the industry. The story he tells, of 
industrial growth in the age of the classical 
Industrial Revolution, is familiar enough in 
its broad outlines; but in Dr. Coleman’s lucid 
account it is illuminated by a wealth of de- 
tail drawn from the business records of the 
early paper-makers. 

Mr. Minchinton, by contrast, passes 
rapidly to the Victorian age—an age in 
which, save for its last decade, British tin- 
plate dominates not only home but world 
markets. Already in 1837 half of Britain’s 
9,000 tons of tinplate was being sent abroad, 
and at times during the next half century — 
during the course of which production rose 
to 130,000 tons — as much as three-quarters 
of British output was exported. This de- 
pendence on the foreign consumer, however, 
placed the industry in a position of consider- 
able vulnerability; the more so since a large 
proportion of British output (57% in 1891) 
was sent to one country, the U.S.A. When in 
1891 a new protective tariff at last stimulated 
American steel-makers to develop their own 
tin-plate industry, British manufacturers were 


" faced with the necessity either to re-equip 


their industry or to seek alternative markets. 
At first, in the expansionist years before 1914, 
they were able to take the second and easier 
course; but after 1918 re-equipment became 
inevitable if even a limited hold on foreign 
markets was to be retained. Mr. Minchinton 
has explored these vicissitudes and their im- 
plications with great thoroughness. Tinplate 
was never the most “fashionable” of British 
industries in the eyes of either the public or 
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the general investor. Because of this its de- 
velopment throws a particularly vivid light on 
the achievements and limitations of small- 
scale enterprise in the Victorian economy. 

Dr. Woodruff’s book is also a study of a 
small-scale enterprise. Rubber was, with steel 
and oil, one of the three great new materials 
brought into full and fruitful use by the Vic- 
torians and their contemporaries; and a study 
of the rubber industry’s origins and early de- 
velopment has long been a desideratum of 
economic historians. Dr. Woodruff’s book, 
despite its title, does not quite meet this 
need. It is an attempt to build a history of the 
British rubber industry round the develop- 
ment of a single firm in the English West 
Country. The result is an excellent piece of 
business history, but something less than a 
study of the rubber industry. The firm in 
question — the Moulton Company of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon — was untypical alike in its lo- 
cation, in its initial dependence on American 
ideas and capital, and in its failure for almost 
half a century after its foundation in 1848 to 
expand its works or its payroll. Although Dr. 
Woodruff by no means neglects the growth of 
the industry elsewhere in the United King- 
dom, his study inevitably lacks perspective. 
But the quality of his book augurs well for 
the wider study of the industry which, one 
hopes, he may find opportunity to undertake. 

As if to underline the ubiquity of the 
small firm in Victorian England, the subject 
of C. H. Wilson and W. J. Reader’s vivid but 
somewhat superficial business history, is a 
family enterprise, which, growing steadily 
throughout the first half of the nineteenth 
century, thereafter stagnated for almost an- 
other half century. In its Victorian heyday in 
the 1860's the London firm of David Napier 
and Son was making precision-machinery for 
the printing trade, the Board of Ordnance, 
and the Mint. By 1901 its profit had dwin- 
dled to a mere £19. The cause of this de- 
cline was lack of drive at the top, an ever- 
present danger with the one-man firm. The 
concern was saved only by an infusion of new 
blood — and capital — and by the advent of 
the motor-car. 

The vitality of the small firm had been a 
factor of strength in early Victorian industrial 
development. By the end of the reign its ob- 
stinate persistence was of more questionable 
value. In a variety of industries Britain was 
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beginning to lose ground to foreign competi- 
tors, and this was the result, at least in part, 
of inefficiencies bred of an unwillingness to 
exploit the economies of scale. It is one of the 
virtues of Mr. Minchinton’s book in particular 
that he explores the problem of why, while 
her merchants adventurously sought new 
markets for British tinplate, Britain’s tinplate 
manufacturers were content to exploit old 
techniques and old forms of organization. In 
studies such as these there is promise that 
Victorian industry will be as well-served 
by this generation as the eighteenth century 
has been by the great school of Unwin and 
Ashton. 

Artuur J. TAYLor 


University College, London 


Technical Education and Social Change, by 
STEPHEN F. CotGRovE; pp. x + 232. Allen 
and Unwin: London, 1958, 25s.; Essential: 
Fair Lawn, N. J., 1958, $4.50. 


Tue uistory of technical education in Brit- 
ain has lately become quite a fashionable 
subject. Several books and articles about it 
have already appeared, and, as present con- 
cern over the shortage of scientists and tech- 
nicians becomes more and more a topic of 
everyday conversation, so eager students con- 
tinue to arrive with plans for further re- 
search. Dr. Cotgrove is primarily concerned 
with today’s shortage of trained scientists and 
technicians, and much of his book relates to 
the present century and, indeed, to very 
recent times. In the earlier chapters, however, 
he considers the foundations of British tech- 
nical education, and the merit of this book 
is that he contrives to do this from a fresh 
point of view. 

He is concerned not as previous writers 
have been with the provision of classes and 
courses in technical education, but with the 
social factors which influenced recruitment to 
those classes and courses. He considers, for 
instance, why the Mechanics’ Institutes lost 
their working-class support and became in- 
stead “the small tradesman’s finishing 
school.” He stresses the lack of appeal in a 
curriculum which offered insufficient teaching 
of a practical nature; when the middle classes 
gained the ascendancy in these Institutes, 
those for whom they had originally been in- 
tended felt ill at ease and drifted away. These 





points have been well illustrated from a wide 
range of primary source material by Dr. 
Mabel Tylecote in her Mechanics’ Institutes 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire Before 1851 
(1957). Her book, however, does not seem to 
have been published until after Dr. Cot- 
grove’s had gone to press. 

While the Government's Science and Art 
Department achieved only a modicum of suc- 
cess during the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the courses which it sup- 
ported also failed to attract the working man 
because they were too theoretical to be of 
immediate advantage to him. The great 
change came in the later nineteenth century, 
and particularly after 1890, when more prac- 
tical courses which did appeal to the working 
man’s self-interest became available. At the 
same time, the technical colleges, which were 
providing these practical classes, were also 
extending their general courses as industry 
and commerce required more clerks. Tech- 
nological change was, in fact, itself bringing 
about great changes in the level of attendance 
at technical colleges. (It is a pity that the 
evidence on this point is not drawn from 
provincial centres as well as from London.) 
While Dr. Cotgrove touches upon this all- 
important technological background, he 
does not look into it as thoroughly as he 
might. He mentions the larger business units 
which needed larger office staffs; but — per- 
haps because the evidence is elusive — he 
says very little about the training of these 
staffs, their attitude towards this training, or 
the relationship between part-time study and 
promotion. Again, he does not enquire into 
the decline in importance to workmen of 
trade secrets. Earlier in the century, when 
so much depended upon individual skill, 
workmen were unwilling to make their pri- 
vate wrinkles generally known, and this was 
unquestionably one of the reasons why the 
Mechanics’ Institutes confined their technical 
classes to general topics. Dr. Tylecote quotes 
some workmen in Ashton-under-Lyne as say- 
ing, when invited to join the local Mechanics’ 
Institute: “Do you think we want to have 
our Trade taught to everybody at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per quarter? We are not such fools.” 


With the introduction of new technologies at - 


the end of the nineteenth century, however — 
with more complex machines and plants, and 
with machines doing jobs which had formerly 


been done by skilled craftsmen — these trade 
secrets became relatively less important to 
many employees, and workmen participated 
much more willingly in practical classes. 

To understand the apparent backward- 
ness of Britain in the field of technical educa- 
tion in the later nineteenth century, it is 
clearly necessary to know much more about 
this period as a whole than we do. At present 
we may often be assuming too much. A world 
accustomed to tariff may easily fall into the 
trap of reaching decisions which do not do 
justice to Britain under free trade. For in- 
stance, was it necessarily a great loss to Brit- 
ain when the new method of making dyes, 
invented by Perkin, took root in Germany? 
Before we can answer this, we need to know 
more about the relative importance and 
profitability to Britain of dye manufacture 
and of dyeing. Cheap raw materials for the 
dyer may then have been to Britain’s greater 
advantage. Or again, in the light of what 
Professor Jewkes and others have had to say 
in their recent book, The Sources of Inven- 
tion, can we be so sure that the businessmen 
of later Victorian England were really so 
obstinate and so far behind the times? Once 
we have challenged some of these widely- 
held assumptions and seen to what extent 
they are justified, we may come to under- 
stand later nineteenth-century Britain better. 
Dr. Cotgrove has made one such challenge: 
he has contested the view that technical edu- 
cation failed to spread among the population 
as a whole because of lack of material re- 
sources, In so doing he has made a helpful 
contribution to this active field of study. 

T. C. BARKER 
The London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 


The House of Lords in the Age of Reform, 
1784-1837, by A. S. TURBERVILLE; pp. 524. 
Faber: London, 1958, 50s.; Essential: Fair 
Lawn, N. J., 1958, $9.00. 


Wuen Proressor A. S. Turberville died in 
1945 he left the typescript of a book intended 
to be the sequel to his two studies of the 
House of Lords, “in the Reign of William IIT” 
(1913), and “in the Eighteenth Century” 
(1927). The work had been planned to span 
the nineteenth century and was complete to 
1837, but fragmentary thereafter. This type- 
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script has now been rearranged and edited 
by Mr. R. J. White. 

The resulting book is useful and read- 
able, though necessarily a trifle unexciting. 
It provides a straightforward account of the 
important debates and principal characters in 
the Lords, and of the peerage creations by 
successive governments, together with inter- 
esting material on the House “as a Court of 
Law,” on the Spiritual Peers, and on the 
Scottish and Irish Representative Peers. It 
shows Turberville’s fine qualities of historical 
judgement and sympathy. He revered the 
House whose doings it was his life’s work to 
chronicle, and was friendly to hereditary 
privilege. But he always gives the Radicals 
their due: Eldon, Bentham, and the editor of 
the Black Book of 1820, all have a fair run. 
In the light of what Professor Aspinall, Pro- 
fessor Gash, and Mr. Kitson Clark have pub- 
lished since 1945, one or two opinions need 
revision; but in the main Turberville is the 
authoritative guide on the Lords. 

The situation of the Peers at the opening 
of the Victorian era is described in some 
detail. Between 1833 and 1841 the Conserva- 
tives in the Lords pursued a course of Bill- 
wrecking which equalled, and perhaps sur- 
passed, any later performances in the same 
line. Lord Lyndhurst and his friends pro- 
claimed that the Reform Act -had brought a 
revolution and enslaved the Peers, and then 
acted, with impunity, as if none of this were 
true. Turberville’s explanations of why they 
were able to do so are convincing in the main, 
although sometimes a little high-flown. “The 
initiation of the middle classes,” we are told, 
“into the working of the machinery of Parlia- 
ment led to a better apprehension of all its 
interdependent parts.” The clarity of this 
“apprehension” in the 1830's may be doubted. 
A glance at contested elections suggests that 
in both Eatanswill and Coketown it was apt 
to be dimmed by demagogy and drink. 

The “Lyndhurst period” illustrates the 
difficulty of writing a history such as this. 
Turberville concentrates necessarily on the 
doings of the Upper House itself. But its 
immunity from attack depended on atti- 
tudes and events which the Conservative 
majority within it did not control, and 
scarcely even influenced. So long as the elec- 
toral tide flowed towards the Conservatives, 
and the ministry whose Bills were destroyed 
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continued to lose support, the Tory Peers 
were fairly safe whatever they did. Neither 
their follies nor their occasional fits of pru- 
dence much affected the electoral current 
which determined their fate. The clue to their 
immunity lies in the nature of the reformed 
electorate, which was less radical in tone 
and composition than the Commons of 1833, 
or even that of 1835. Turberville naturally 
does not attempt a detailed analysis of this 
electorate; but only such an analysis will ex- 
plain the events which he describes. 

Two defects detract from the book’s 
authority. Mr. White has made only the mini- 
mum “intrustion upon Turberville’s prose.” 
No doubt there are strong reasons for such 
editorial restraint; but it entails leaving un- 
touched blemishes which Turberville himself 
would probably have removed during re- 
vision. There are constant small repetitions 
and some superficial judgements. The Earl 
of Limerick argued in 1805, “as events have 
proved with good reason,” that the passage 
of Catholic Emancipation would only lead to 
more extreme Irish demands. But what fol- 
lowed the passage of Emancipation in 1829 
surely “proves” nothing about what would 
have followed its passage, in a wholly dif- 
ferent situation, twenty-four years earlier. 

The second defect is more serious. There 
are far too many inaccuracies. Unless these are 
corrected in a reprinting or second edition, the 
book can hardly become what it ought to be, 
a “standard authority.” Those noted below 
are taken from chapters 10, 11, and 12. 

P. 220 (and 184): Liverpool did not die 
in 1827; George IV did not commission Can- 
ning “to form an Administration” on 1 April. 
Pp. 223-224: Canning’s remark about “prop- 
erty and population” was made, according to 
A. G. Stapleton, who heard it, on 3 June, 
not “a week or two” before he died. P. 225: 
Charles Grant, also a cabinet minister, is not 
mentioned as having resigned with the other 
Huskissonites. P. 242: around 130 seats 
“changed hands” in the 1830 election, not 50. 
P. 243: the cabinet did not propose to refer 
the Civil List to a select committee; Parnell 
made the proposal, and when he carried it, 
Wellington resigned. 

P. 245, note 1: “conviction” should be 
“connection.” P. 250: Newcastle’s notorious 
eviction of tenants came after the 1829 by- 
election, not in 1831; Sydney Smith’s Taun- 





ton speech was made in Oct. 1831, not 1832. 
P. 253, note 3: “Clark” should read “Clerk.” 
P. 254: there are eight mistakes in the quota- 
tion from the King’s letter of 4 Feb. 1831. 
P. 256: Grey’s “Ministry” did not consist of 
fifteen people only; his original cabinet con- 
sisted of thirteen. 

P. 265: the second reading of the first 
Reform Bill was carried, not on 21 March, 
but early on 23; Gascoyne’s amendment was 
carried early on 20 April, not on 19. Pp. 
266-267: the dissolution was announced on 22 
April, not on 23. P. 267: Wharncliffe did not 
“abandon” his earlier motion; it was debated 
on 28 March. P. 268: the second reading of 
the second Bill was passed early on 7 July, 
not on 8; the Bill finally passed the Commons 
early on 22 September, not on 21; the refer- 
ence to the Chandos clause in note 1 misses 
the essential point that the clause enfran- 
chised tenants-at-will. P. 272: Eldon did not 
say that “the franchise was a right.” P. 273, 
and note 2: there are two mistakes in the 
quotations from Greville. P. 275: O’Connell’s 
speech on Ebrington’s motion was on 10 Oct., 
not 19; in second line of quotation from the 
King to Grey “dignity” should be “honour.” 
P. 276: line 1 should read “quiet and dispas- 
sionate.” P. 278: “on the 16th” should be 
“early on the 18th.” Pp. 282, line 1, and 285, 
line 18: a phrase has been omitted without 
the omission being shown. P. 284: the meet- 
ing took place, not on 10 March, but some 
days earlier; it was attended by Lansdowne, 
not Melbourne. P. 290, note 2: the figures do 
not add up because the anti-Reformers’ gain 
of three and the Reformers’ loss of three are 
not mentioned. P. 292: the minority against 
Ebrington numbered 208, not 280. 

M. G. Brock 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


Three Cardinals: Newman, Wiseman, Man- 
ning, by E. E. ReyNoups; pp. ix + 278. Ken- 
edy: New York, 1958, $5.50; Burns and 
Oates: London, 1958, 25s. 


Mr. Reynovps nas a talent for haute vulgari- 
sation, as he has shown in his lives of Sir 
Thomas More and John Fisher. Here he takes 
as his subject the interconnected fortunes of 
Newman, Wiseman, and Manning, a man of 
genius and two men of talent, whom a con- 
junction of events brought into close and un- 


easy relationship. Those who have read Ward 
on Newman and Wiseman, and Purcell on 
Manning, will find no new facts in Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ study —he has not gone outside the 
printed sources. The interest of his book lies 
in the high-lighting of the relations between 
the three men and in the way in which he 
treats their lives as evidence for the thesis 
that all three, despite faults of temperament 
and moral character, enriched English Ca- 
tholicism in the nineteenth century. Wiseman, 
for all his failure to understand the psychol- 
ogy of the English and his administrative in- 
competence (e.g., he “lost” the documenta- 
tion upon which Newman relied in his attack 
upon Achilli), refounds English Catholicism 
and liquidates the regime of the Vicars Ap- 
ostolic. Newman makes Catholicism intellec- 
tually respectable in the epoch of the Syllabus 
and the Vatican Council. Manning, so inflex- 
ible in dogmatic affairs, brings Catholicism 
into the main stream of national life through 
his concern for social justice and his contacts 
with trade unionists, temperance reformers, 
crusading journalists, and members of the 
Salvation Army. 

These are all good stories, and Mr. Rey- 
nolds tells them well. It would be difficult to 
challenge the interpretations of character, so 
far as they go (though it seems odd to say of 
W. G. Ward that “those who disagreed with 
him were anathema” ). But one misses a sense 
of the tragedy of Newman’s career — a trag- 
edy which is only heightened by the final 
elevation to the Cardinalate — and a willing- 
ness to face the ugly facts about Manning. 
Mr. Reynolds always takes a rather kinder 
view of malice and lack of scruple tian is 
reasonable in a just biographer. There is per- 
haps in his work a trace of that fear of scandal 
which makes so much Catholic historical 
writing in English after Lingard and before 
Father Philip Hughes at best insipid and at 
worst disingenuous. For example, Mr. Rey- 
nolds finds “some exaggeration” in Newman’s 
private memorandum of 1863 in which he 
comments on the common view among the 
bien-pensants of the day that he (Newman) 
“made no converts.” The remarks in which 
“some exaggeration” is found are: “Now from 
first to last, education . . . has been my line, 
and, over and above the disappointment it 
has caused as putting conversions compara- 
tively in the background, and the offence it 
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has given by insisting that there was room 
for improvement among Catholics, it has 
seriously annoyed the governing body here 
and at Rome: at Rome on the side of the 
philosophy of polemic. I should wish to at- 
tempt to meet the great infidel &c. questions 
of the day, but both Propaganda and the 
Episcopate, doing nothing themselves, look 
with extreme jealousy on anyone who at- 
tempts it.” 

Mr. Reynolds has missed a number of 
opportunities, perhaps in part because (one 
would surmise) his book was substantially 
completed before the appearance of Pére 
Bouyer’s study and of Dwight Culler’s re- 
markable book on Newman’s philosophy of 
education. Thus, although he has something 
to say about Wiseman’s relatively liberal 
view of the relations between theology and 
natural science and rightly remarks that “had 
his warning been heeded in the coming years 
of Darwinian and other hypotheses, much 
bitter controversy would have been avoided,” 
he makes no use of the wonderful note by 
Newman on Darwin extracted by Dwight 
Culler from the unpublished material at the 
Birmingham Oratory. “There is as much want 
of simplicity,” Newman wrote in 1863, “in 
the idea of the creation of distinct species as 
in that of the creation of trees in full growth, 
or of rocks with fossils in them. I mean that 
it is as strange that monkeys should be so like 
men, with no historical connexion between 
them, as that there should be no course of 
facts by which fossil bones got into rocks. . . . 
I will either go the whole hog with Darwin, 
or, dispensing with time and history alto- 
gether, hold, not only the theory of distinct 
species, but that also of the creation of the 
fossil-bearing rocks.” Again, Mr. Reynolds 
notes that Manning thought Paley’s argument 
from Design to the existence of God irre- 
fragable. He should have gone on to point 
out that Newman had absorbed the lesson 
of Hume and had abandoned that argument 
before the appearance of the University Ser- 
mons. Finally, and oddest of all, there is no 
reference to Newman’s 1884 article in the 
Nineteenth Century on the Inspiration of 
Scripture. One almost gains the impression 
that some Catholics still consider Newman 
to have been a dangerous man. 

J. M. CAMERON 
University of Leeds 
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Florence Nightingale and the Doctors, by 
ZacHARY ‘Cope; pp. x + 174. Lippincott: 
Philadelphia, 1958, $5.00; Museum Press: 
London, 1958, 21s. 


ALTHOUGH FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE greatly 
influenced the development of medical educa- 
tion and practice in the last century, she pur- 
posely kept in the background most of the 
time, pursuing her plans most effectively by 
means of confidential letters and interviews. 
Fortunately at her many interviews she wrote 
copious notes which still exist, though most 
are unpublished. As she herself wrote, “I can 
always talk better to a medical man than to 
anybody else,” and, believing that an account 
of her frequent exchanges of opinion with 
medical men can provide a truer picture of 
her character than emerges from other lines of 
investigation, Sir Zachary Cope, a distin- 
guished London surgeon, has based this book 
on much relevant unpublished material. Even 
though the author’s high hopes may not be 
fully realised, this work contains much that 
is new and much that is of interest. 

About sanitation and many other matters 
Florence Nightingale’s ideas were years ahead 
of her time, but in certain other respects she 
was antagonistic to new notions. She believed 
that fevers were not contagious but arose 
spontaneously as the result of the accumula- 
tion of filth. An intended legacy for the 
founding of a lectureship or professorship of 
Medical Statistics, a subject in which she was 
greatly interested, was revoked when she was 
over seventy years of age on the grounds that 
she feared it might be used “to endow some 
bacillus or microbe.” 

Despite her prejudices and her forthright 
manner, Florence Nightingale possessed a 
truly astonishing ability to enlist the help of 
outstanding men in the pursuit of her mis- 
sion of medical reform. The account in this 
book of her skirmishes with her doctor 
friends, her battles, and her victories reveals 
an intelligent, farseeing, prejudiced woman, 
who shunned honours for herself and ex- 
pected everybody around her to adopt her 
own standards. She must indeed have been a 
hard taskmaster, but certainly no harder on 
others than on herself. 

When Florence Nightingale chose St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, for the founda- 
tion of a training school for nurses, it was not 
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so much the distinction of the medical staff 
as the capability of the matron that attracted 
her. Although not all of the hospital’s medical 
staff agreed with the new ideas about nurses 
and nursing, the school prospered and in time 
came to have tremendous effect on the train- 
ing of nurses and the standards of nursing in 
Great Britain. But even here Florence Night- 
ingale’s prejudices were not absent. Although 
the Medical Act of 1858 established a Medi- 
cal Register, it was not until 1919, nine years 
after the death of Florence Nightingale, that 
a State Register for nurses was created in 
Great Britain. There can be no doubt that this 
delay was largely the result of Miss Night- 
ingale’s lifelong opposition to the examination 
and registration of nurses. “Nursing is not 
only an art but a character,” she wrote, “and 
how can that be arrived at by examination?” 
It is clear from her papers that she wrote to 
or interviewed all the important persons 
whom she believed she could influence to op- 
pose registration. Yet in 1889 in a letter set- 
ting out her views about the registration of 
nurses she wrote, “I have kept entirely out 
of the fray.” To her “kept out of the fray” 
could only have meant “not come into the 


Miss Nightingale lived to the age of 
ninety, but during more than half this period 
her life was that of an invalid, and a doctor's 
views on this subject are of particular inter- 
est. Her first breakdown occurred not long 
after the exhausting years she spent abroad 
during the Crimean War. Before that she had 
suffered an intensely emotional conflict with 
her family, and had resolved that her call to 
duty must extinguish all thoughts of mar- 
riage. As soon as she returned from the 
Crimea she plunged into a campaign for 
army medical reform, but when the report on 
this was finished she collapsed and retired to 
rest at Malvern. When she came back to Lon- 
don she had already adopted the state of an 
invalid, and any unpleasant prospect brought 
on attacks of palpitation. From that time on 
she lay most of the day in bed or on a couch, 
or perhaps sat in an invalid chair, interview- 
ing her visitors one at a time. She was not 
paralysed and there is no evidence that she 
suffered from organic disease. Her invalidism 
did not curb her intellectual activity, nor did 
it stop her voluminous correspondence, and 
letter-writing can be a most tiring activity. 


Although such types of neurosis, for neurosis 
it must have been, are frequently only 
temporary events, Miss Nightingale never re- 
covered. If she had been an ordinary person 
wishing to live the life of a normal citizen, 
she might have become well again. But to 
her, social activities, holidays, travel, enter- 
tainments, and convivial meetings were mere 
frivolities compared with her great, perhaps 
divine, mission in life. This mission she found 
she could fulfil as well, perhaps better, in 
seclusion as anywhere else. She hated pub- 
licity but she loved power, and she found 
that her invalid state enabled her more easily 
to induce those whom she wished to inter- 
view — statesmen, distinguished doctors, and 
so on — to come to see her at her own time 
under the most convenient conditions. Most 
of her work was secret, and secrets were bet- 
ter kept in seclusion. Moreover those who 
were opposed to her views did not feel happy 
in openly opposing an invalid. Although it 
would be wrong to say that Miss Nightingale 
ever consciously took advantage of her in- 
validism, it is certain that it was advan- 
tageous to the attainment of the objects 
which she had in mind. As Sir Zachary Cope 
points out, in some respects her invalidism re- 
sembled that of Miss Barrett before Robert 
Browning appeared on the scene. Elizabeth 
Barrett’s seclusion gave her time to write 
poetry, but she lost her invalid state under 
the stimulus of a great passion. Miss Night- 
ingale sacrificed her love to the fulfilment of 
a great mission. It was indeed a noble sacri- 
fice. 

Sir Zachary Cope is the sort of doctor 
with whom Florence Nightingale would no 
doubt have vigorously discussed many of 
her plans. Through his book we can indeed 
now see new aspects of the stern qualities 
that helped to make up the reality behind 
the fabled “Lady with the Lamp.” 


F. G. Younc 
University of Cambridge 
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ing of the Victorian section of MLA should 
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University of Rochester, by 15 April 1959. 
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ence will be given to papers relating to books 
published in 1859. 
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